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Travemission To Cawipa. 


Here is Cicely from Sicily— 


“Maid of Lemons “1 


The NEW DRINK with 
the Real Fruit Flavor. 


Bird’s Lemonade is the only Lemon drink which really 

possesses the exquisite, refreshing flavor of the fresh fruit. 

Extracted from choice Sicilian Lemons, Bird’s Lemonade 

contains nothing but Nature's ingredients. It is the very 

newest, healthiest and most delicious summer drink. s 3 vs 
This ts Cicely eo 


trom Sicily = § 
“MAID OF LEMONS 


Better than the previous best—but costs no more. 
Ask your Grocer—sold in 4#d. bottles. 


Try Bird’s Lemonade to-day—it is positively fascinating— 
once tasted, everyone wants more. 
Purity and quality are guaranteed by the makers of Bird's Custard. 


ALFRED BIRD & SONS, Ltp., Birmingham. 


A Pleasant Way to Health 


No special diet—no drugs—no loss of time—just a glass 


natural 
way. 


part thereof. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and 
Physica! Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and 
Allied Troubles, Treatise, with tull particalirs, in- 
cluding huudreds cf testimonials of complete cures, 
rent eealed, post free, two etamps.—P, J, Murray, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


VARICOCELE.-—Every man euffering from 
Varicocele nnd it= secompanying debility and 
nervous weakness should send for iliustratedctrcular 
describing its succrnsiul trestment and cure by the 
only rational and painless method, No electricity. 
kent senied, post free, two stumps.—E. B. Norma, 
6 & 6O Chancery Lane, Loi.don, W.C. 


MARGATB.—The Clarence Boarding Establish- 
ment, hastern Esplanade, (liftonvilie. Unique 
position, fucing Oval, Kxcellent cuisine, select conr 
pany, moderate termss—Apply Managéreas, 


WEAK MEN, cend for my two Books, FREE. 
—Mr. George, 215 Ligh street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


LADIES, send for one week’s free trial treat- 
m: nt forthe complexion ander plain cover.—" Elise,” 
1s Station Road, Finsbury Park, London, 


BOOTS. —Save nearly 0%. buying Factory direct, 
AGENTS WANTRKD, Wiite for list.—Biiti-b Boot 


Ce., 405 Poitland Squire, Bristol. 


lly Long Row, Nottingham, 
SUCCESS BY ASTROLOGY. 


Money pre 


ovenrs’ free fuite.—Addre-s 
y, Hlasvicm, Holland, Postage 


SECRET OF MONEY-MAKING.—Proft- 
able reenle- ge teed by our unique methoda, 
Seu p svcar eediately for free particulars.— 
Green & Co,, 1) Church Lune, Hull, 


GOODS ON FIRST DEPOSIT.— Everything 
supulied; easy tevuis, list tree — General Trading Co., 
Gt. Yarmouth, 


LETTER-WRITING.—Those who want tn- 
etrnc ion in letterwroung from applications for a 
sitnution to Jove letters, or on any bnsiness or private 
matters. should obtuin ‘How Shall I Word It? "by 
G. BR. M. Devereux, 8nd 12 to A. F, Sowter, 
Pnbdiixher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 

Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications 

should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “Pearson's Weekly,” 

17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 
Monday morning for the following week’s issue. 


of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


mal, 
restored. 


weakening effects. 


ASTROLOGY. — Eventa, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Business Success, Matrimony. Two years’ 
futureadded. Seng birth-date, 1/- P.O.—Prof. Gould, 
Clare House, Whitchurch Koad, Cardiff. 


YOU CAN BARN 1/. an bour.— Pall particulara 
ofemployment, apply K., 89 Alderagate St., London. 


“HOW TO PRESERVE STRENGTH 
AND RETAIN THE POWERS.”—A popular 
and prictical treatise on the laws governing life, 
with Special Chapters on Generative Weakness, Loss 
of Vital Force, and practical observations on 
Marriage. Valuable rem.rks to Weak and Nervous 
Me: on how to preserve the Health, regain Strevgth, 
and restore the Powera when lost. A valuable, in- 
structive, and interesting treatise on Generative 
Weakness, and the Cause and Cure of Nervous Break- 
down, and Loas of Power in Men.—Sent sealed on 
receipt of 4 penny stamps, by Charlies Gordon, No. & 
Gordonholme Dispensary, bradford, Yorks, 


BLUSHING CURED. — Doctor's famons 
recipe Ij. order. Testimonials.—H, Stevens (Box 2), 
91 Back Piccadilly, Manchester. 


ASTROLOGY.-— Your future important events 
foretoia. Marriage, Partner described, Business, 
Speculation, Changes, Legacies, Lucky Days, )lanet, 
etc. Send birth-date, 1/- P.O., atamped envelope.— 
Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edinburgh. 


TATTOO OUTFITS SUPPLIED. — Price 
ue f{ree—Taylor, 1 Sayer Street, New Kent Road, 
don, 


HAIR DESTROYED.—A lady who has beena 
life-long sufferer from superfluous hair has recently 
learned of a means which permanently destroys the 
roots, and will send particulars free, on enclosing 
stamp to wy tage, to any afflicted, — Address 
Helen L. W. Temple, 89 Maddox Street, Regent 
Street, London, W. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. — 
Hundreds of dollars have been made by writers of 
GSucceasful words or music. Past experience un- 
necessary. Send us your song prems, with or with- 
out music, or write for free particulars. ACCEPT. 
ANCE GUARANTEED IF AVAILABLE. Washing- 
ton only place to secure copyright. — H. Kirkus 
Dugdale Co., Dept. 806, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.— 
A capital handbook for the novice and also for the 
more advanced student is “ How to Taxe and Pake 
Photographs,"’ by Clive Holland. Itgives youall the 
information you require regarding the Dark Room, 
Camera«, Plates and Films, Exposure, Development 
of Negutives, Printing, Mounting, &c.,&c. It may 
be had, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


working properly the blood 
becomes pure, the nerves nor- 
the 


aclear brain, a hearty appetite and a 
good digestion are sure to follow. 

Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 
The safest and best tonic 
and digestive regulator. 


Prepared only by J.C. ENO Ltd., ‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores Everywhere. 


This well- 
known stand- 
ard = aperient 
gently stimulates 
the liver, the body's. 
filter. 

With this important organ 


impoverished tissues 
Sound, refreshing sleep, 


never causes. griping or 


THIS AND 4 OTHER 
FREE PATTERNS 
offered FREE in 


‘HOME NOTES’ 


Out To-Day. One Penny. 


TEST OUR 


eS 


SKILL... 


has a reputation to be 
a total of 8,048 repo: 


FREE! 


THE COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY 


round of. 
by members during the first six months 
of 1912; 73 per cent. of 3 months and upward members won, andl we 
prove our assertions in the “ Prize-Winners’ Chronicle,’ 


Finals, Seconds, Heads. or Tails, Sallies, Middles, etc., evolved by 
Staff are first criticised, and unless having a Winning Chance are not s 
out. Every day of the week we receive spontaneous letters of tha 


F. FAIRGOOD 
ON TOP AGAIs 


Answers, £200, July 27th: 
Half Brick—Bagpipe-lear::. 
. Honorarium. 
Also TiT-Bits, £25, same dite: 
Foundry—Forging Operati. 


And one of £20. 


READ WHAT THE WINN 
SAYS: 

Sully 26th, 105 
Dear Mr. Fatrgood, 

Enclosed please find ches, 
£20, in payment of your Com 
and many, many thanks . 

- « « Lshatl at all times bo ov! 
too pleased to speak cu 
behatf, in your prompt «ti. 
to orders and the greaivst of a’! 
your proved success as an erp! 
solutionist. 
Yours faithfully 

(Signed) MT A. 

Marlow Rd., Anerley, - 


Thus, in the very first result of ANSWEI 
** Seconds’? Competition, one of my solution -~ 
at the tip-tip-top and any nuinber of them tal 
smaller prizes. Could there be any clear 

roof that I carry out my guarantee to suppls 

etter solutions than can be bought anywher: 
else? And I will forfeit £200 if my stateme 
about this £200 win is not correct. 

Don’t be bamboozled! Anyboly cun Sf" 
they have obtained £200 (or any other wmoun? 
but don’t you believe it unless provfs are 

Send me a trial order for ‘ Middles’’ Tr 
DAY, and have a fair chance of winnin=. 

TERMS for all Solations: + fu 
PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS (°°): 

£350 and £250 winners): 2 fer | ' 


Free Solution: 


I offer this woek two of my “ Wow’ 
Prize-winning ig ttre “MIDDLE 
FREE to Every ader who his 
tried my Solutions. Enclose stamped 


F. FAIRCOOD, "yscxian 
TO LADIES! 


THE I.R.S. COLDEN COMPOIIND TACi 


-are of priceless vulue. They afford! rivet 


instance, fr quently in afew hours. 1 
Weakness and Irregularitirs, are safe 
Far superior to Steel, Tansy, etc.,* 
parations, Prices, Is. 3d. end ‘t 
extra sirong, 48.éd. Most Free 

Direct from . 
Lady Managerese, Tho 1.8.8. Co. (Dep! 
145 Stockwell Road, London. 


NO WIN. 
NO PAY! 


n plain wr 


Over 1,000 Premier Prizes, «1: 


sent free. 


i ee oe 


from delighted readers. 


No Charge Whatever for Efforts. You Pay Us Only When You Win, 
as follows: 5s, prize, 9d. ; 10s,, 1s, 6d. ; £1 or over, 2s. 6d. in the £. 


SEND 14d. STAMP FOR 2 SPECIAL EFFORTS 


(any paper) and we will guarantee 
pay 6d. or ls. for, an 


any you 


Remember, i” 


SEND NOW. IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


Address: Superintendent, C.M.S., 26 North Bar Without, BEVERL? ° 


ou to receive two as gould 9s 
LIKELY WINNERS. 


TRANSMIGSION AT 
Boos Bartzs. 


~ No. 1153. 


—— 


esto INTEREST: 
1 To ELEVATE. TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 20, 1912. 


EEKLY 


y ON 
UESDAYS 
NOw. 


Ong Penny. 


ENTERED AT 
Sratiosgrs’ Hare 


Even a gen- 
eration ago, 
when conven- 
" tionality was a 
greatcr power 
than it is to- 
day, what is 
commonly 
ca'led “ picking-up’’ was often winked at by 
betier-class mothers with marriageable daughters, 
provided that it occurred only at the scaside whero 
there are so many romantic excuses for encouraging 
promiscuous friendships, 

Times have advanced since then, and we often 
find the more respectable town girl waiving the 
formality of an introduction if it should stand in 
the way of enjoying the society of an attractive 
young man. Bearing in mind how some girls lack 
the opportunity of finding suitablo husbands— 
especially those who do not go to business—it is 
not my intention to advocate the more rigid 
interference of “ Mrs. Grundy,” but as a woman 
I would implore those of my own sex to be very 
cautious, 


“He's Such a Nice Man.” 


Quite recently the daily papers reported the 
exse where a young girl was found strangled on 
the Yarmouth sands. Such horrors, although 
happily not an every-day occurrence, are constantly 
happening. Then, also, there are the hundreds 
of co of murdered souls which are not made 
public. 

Some have ended in only a local scandal 
and others are but the hidden secrets of heart- 
broken women, 

“Oh, but, mother, he was such a nice gentlemanly 
man. I’m sure you would not mind my knowing 
him.” So said a twenty-year-old girl when she 
was reproved for going to the “pictures” with a 
man to whom she had not been introduced. It is 
easy for men to be nice and gentlemanly when they 
are trying to get into the goo graces of a charming 
girl, and, if carefully adjusted, the “sheep's 
clothing ” hides their real character. 

The mother was a fairly broad-minded woman 
and contented herself by cautioning the girl not 
to go out with the stranger again unless he was 
prepared to come home and be introduced to her 
family, 

Acted Like a Millionaire. 


When she met him a few days later the girl 
gave her mother’s message, but his excuses for not 
accepting the invitation just then were so plausible 
that she felt there could be no harm in accompany- 
ing him to the theatre this once. 

e€ took her to the best seats, bought her choco- 
lates, and behaved quite courteous ly. After the 
play was over he hailed @ taxi, and the silly girl 
felt quite proud of being taken about by an 
Spparent millionaire. She found the conversation 
80 attractive that it did not occur to her that they 
hg 8 long time getting to their destination. At 
ast they stopped, and the man put his hand out 
to help the girl to descend. 

This isn’t home, Arthur,” she said—" pick-ups” 
tarely indulge in formalitiese—* you bave made a 
mistake.” 

“Not at all, my dear,” he replied, getting bolder 
now that she was more or thas in his pas, eT 

tought you would like to have a little supper with 
me before you went home.” 

A girl who was a slowor thinker would have 


A Seaside Warning for Girls. 
By MISS P. DOUBLEYOU. 


ao lost her chance of escape, 
but the one I am speaking of 
whispered to the driver who 
was standing on tho other sido 
of the car, and when the 
“trickster” turned round after fumbling for 
his key and opening the door of his “free and 
easy digs,” he saw the chauffeur turn and glide 
swiftly away, taking the girl back to her people. 
That was an informal friendship that might have 
ruined the girl's life. 

The Parliamentary Bill to suppress the White 
Slave traffic is at present causing a great deal of 
unnecessary consideration, but until something 
drastic is done to put down this infamous market 
for innocent women I would warn all British girls 
who visit the seaside not to put too muck reliance 
on the chance acquaintance. 

The Girl who is Respected. 

It would not, of course, be fair to look upon cvery 
man one mects at the seaside with a suspicious 
eye, but there is truth in tho saying, ‘“‘ An ounce 
of caution is worth a hundredweight of regrct.” 
Until a girl has some real knowledge of the relatives, 
friends, or character of those she mects casually 
she should not trust herself too far afield with them. 
Also, if she does go out with a man, she should 
remember that the girl who insists on going in at a 
reasonably early hour is the most respected aud 
the most desired. 

Quite early this season a young girl went to the 
seaside with her brother, and, whilst he was off 
enjoying himself with other fellows’ sisters, she 
made the acquaintance of a man who to all appear- 
ances was a desirable companion. She was a 
little innocent and had met very few men with 
the exception of her brothers, and she judged 
all by their standard. 

Thinks all Men are Blackguards. 

One evening they wandered far along the sands 
until they came to a place where there was no one 
about. Then his conversation became most offen- 
sive. Fortunately he had the decency to refrain 
from further such talk when ho saw that the girl 
objected. She assured me, however, that she had 
the greatest fright of her life, and has come to 
regard all young men as blackguards. 

Town girls should be cautious in picking up 
acquaintances, but the seaside visitors should be 
doubly so, because the sea and the sand keep their 
gruesome secrets longer and better than the more 
crowded towns. Consequently it is more difficult 
to trace the criminal, 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 
Tues., August 13. 

It is astonishing what a man will do for a woman 
—but what a woman has to do for a man is simply 
appalling. 

Wed., August 14. 

All women hope to be called dangerous before 
they die. 

Thurs., August 15. : . : 

Strange is the love of woman--it’s like one’s beard, 
the closer one cuts it the stronger it grows—and 
both are a plague. 

Fri., August 16. 

There are no ugly women—there are only women 
who do not know how to look pretty. 
Sat., August 17. 

The more women cultivate reason the more 
anreasonable they hecome. 

Sun., August 18. . : 

If a man agrees with a woman she thinks he is a 
fool, and if he doesn’t she con:iders him stubborn. 
mM ~» August 19. ae 

Life is not bearable with a woman till it is 
unbearable without her. 


he Danger of “Picking Up" is. sieek sass 


JAPANESE NEVER SAY “MIKADO.” 


No ruler of whom history has any record has 
evcr been treated with such profound revercnce 
as is accorded to the Emperor of Japan. 

There aro Japs still living who remember the 
days—not so very long ago—when it was death 
to look upon his face, so that even the highest 
nobles were obliged to keep within doors whenever 
their sovereign was anywhcro in their neighhour- 
hood. , 

Even now there are millions of old-fashioned 
Japancse who deem it a sacrilego to oven so much 
as whisper his name. Nevertheless, every Japanese 
houscholder, poor as weil as rich, resorves a sleeping- 
shelf called a fokonoma, which no othor person 
is ever allowed to occupy, for their emperor, in caso 
he should chance to drop in and want a night's 
lodging. Faney the best bedrcom in every Enziish 
mansion and cottage being kept empty for King 
George! 

Curiously enough, just as the vast majority 
of Japanese have never heard of Japan--thov 
call their country Nihon—s»o tho great bulk of 
them are unfamiliar with the word ‘“ Mikado.” 
They call their rulor Tenshi, which means ‘‘ Son 
of Heaven,” or less froquently ‘l'enno, for which 
“Emperor” is the recognised English equivalent. 


“Mary, where is that chicken pie I told you to 
heat up?” 

“ Well, mum, you told mo to heat it up, and I've 
heaten it up!” 


**Goop-ByE for ever!” said the young man 
coldly, as he prepared to depart. “I leave you 
now, never to return.” 

“Good-bye,”’ said the fair maid in the parlour 
scene. ‘‘ But before you go let me remind you 
that you can telephone me in the morning ever 
so much cheapcr than you can send a micssenger, 
and you can buy me a box of chocolates with the 


= ” 
difference. cas a 


DO AIRMEN DIE PAINLESSLY ? 

Ir is very possible that to be killed whilst flying 
is one of the most painless forms of death existing. 
According to medical experts, a person who falls 
quickly through space suffers no pain or paralysing 
fear, yet is quite aware of what is happening. 

The victim’s thinking power is immensely 
increascd. His past secms lighted as if by a flash 
of lightning, and then gentle, soft tones sound in his 
ears, to slowly fade away when unconsciousness 
sets in. 

That is the state of mind in which a falling air- 
man is said to be in by the medical experts. Cer- 
tainly the experiences of aviators themselves who 
have survived acrial falls would back up such an 
assertion. 

Vedrines, for instance, the famous French flyer, 
recently fell from his aeroplane from an immense 
height in the front of a railway train. He recollects 
quite vividly all the incidents of the fall, and 
remembers calculating in an amazingly cool fashion 
whether he would miss the rapidly approaching 
express or fall with his machine on top of the 
flame-belching funnel. 

Other aviators who have broken their limbs in 
falling had no idca that they were hurt, and there 
have been several cases where men injured in such 
a way have not known which limb was affected, until 
they endcavoured to riso from the wreckage of 
their machine. 

The explanation of this strange immunity from 

ain enjoyed by falling aviators probably lies 
in the fact that the mental activity is increa.cd 
to such an extraordinary degieo during the rush 
through the air that pain or anzicty find no place 
in the victim’s outlook, 


Money, Watches, Blue Bird Brooches, Stylo Pens, Sealing-wax Scts,and P.W. Penknives offered in this week's footlines, 
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Ais Deel tre lof 


The Girl, for Instance. 

Ix the course of a conversation in the House of 
Commons library the other day an M.P. mentioned 
that Mr. J. O’Grady, during tho discussion on the 
Finance Bill, decided to vote for tho amendment 
reducing the duty on tea. Unfortunately, how- 
hr he went into the “‘ No” instead of the “ Aye” 
lobby. 

“Ah,” tommented one of his brother M.P.’s, 
“he’s not the first one to take the wrong turning.” 


Kind Foes. | 

A story is going the rounds of a Welsh Bishop 
who attended a sitting of the House of Commons 
while the Welsh Disestablishment Bill was under 
discussion. 

After listening for some time to the debate from 
the Peers’ Gallery he prepared to depart, and on 
his way out he began to put on his overcoat. 
woll-known Liberal M.P. horded forward to give 
him a hand. 

“T am much obliged to you, sir," said the 
Bishop, “for reversing the policy of your friends 
inside there.” 

‘“Eh 2?” queried the M.P. 

“Yes,” the Bishop went on. ‘They seem 
determined to take the very coats off our backs !* 


No Knowing. 

Tug publication of Mr. George Edgar’s book on 
the personality of Mr. Martin Harvey, the well- 
known actor, reminds one of a delicate rebuke Mr. 
Harvey onco administered to a young journalist. 

The journalist was interviewing him in his 
dressing-room, and Mr. Harvey was remarking on 
the extraordinary number of people who wrote to 
him with a view to their getting on the stage, and 
the people he met frequently asked him to let them 
join his company. 

The journalist expressed surprise. 

“I think I’ve met every actor-manager in 
London,” he said thoughtlessly, ‘and I’ve nover 
asked one of them to take me into their companies.” 

Mr. Harvey looked at him keenly for a second. 
Then he smiled. 

“ Ah, well,” he said slowly, “you never know 
what you'll como to!” 


A Big Battle. 

Onz hears privately that King George’s health 
is not quite satisfactory. There is nothing seriously 
wrong, but he is suffering from insomnia, and the 
constant bustle and movement of the “season” 
seoms to have thoroughly exhausted him. There 
has been some talk of a rest-cure at Harrogate. 

An amusing story is told in connection with a 
visit his Majesty paid not long ago to a country 
house near the scene of one of Cromwell’s victories. 

He strolled off one dey i ages and in the 
park he met the village blacksmith, who had been 
up at the big house on business. 

“I say, my man,” said the King, “ I understand 
there was a big battle fought about here, Can you 
show mo where it took place ?” 

The blacksmith, who had, of course, recognised 
his Majesty, blushed up to the roots of his hair. 

“Well, yer Majesty,” said he, “I did ‘ave a 
round or two wi’ Bill, but I didn’t know as yer 
Majesty would be likely to ’ear about it.” 


George Grossmith’s Joke. 

“Treppy ” Payne, the Gaiety comedian, tells 
this little story to illustrate the hardships he suffers 
through George Grossmith’s fondness for playing 
practical jokes, 

“George crept up to my dressing-room when I 
was off tho stage for a time, and in excellent imita- 
tion of the call-boy’s voice, gave me my oue, and 
told me they were waiting. Without the slightest 
hal ger in my mind, I rushed on to the stage 
and commenced delivering my lines with great 
gusto. Then I discovered that I was in tho midst 
of a touching love scene. 

““The audience tittered, and, to complete my 
embarrassment, who should appear at the side 
of the scene, with a Mophieeopiie ian grin upon his 
face, but Grossmith, beckoning me and very audibly 
ealling ‘ Payne’!” 


Yes, I know it is fairly hot, end you are drinking lemonade all day leng. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Landmarks. 

Tus visit of Queen Alexandra to Sir William 
Treloar’s Cripples’ Home at Alton recalls o delightful 
story told of one of her Majesty’s visits to a London 
hospital, 

She paused at the bedside of a poor little waif, 
and after chatting for a few minutes she asked, 
“Where do you live?” 

“ Near Whiteley’s, lady,” was the reply. 
‘** Where do you live?” 

“ Near doring's replied the Queen. 

Whiteley’s Gorringe’s are, of course, two 
of London’s fos stores, the latter being near 
Buckingham Palace. 


Hereditary. 

Two men were discussing Miss Rider Hepes 
statement that she had scen the sea serpent in the 
sea off Lowestoft. 

“ Rider Haggard ? Rider Haggard ?” mused 
one of them, “ Let me see, her father is an author, 
isn’t he?” ‘ 
is Yes," said the other. “He’s Sir Rider 
Ha 

rites {imaginative works, doesn’t he?” 
ed the first man, 

iid Yes.” 

“ Ah, yes,” was the comment. ‘“‘ Then I suppose 
we may take it that the imaginative faculty is 
hereditary.” 


Strategy. 

In his recently published book, ‘Old World 
Places,” Mr. Allan Fca tells a story of Sir Hugh 
Rose. At the time of the Fenian riots a large haul 
of prisoners was unexpectedly made on a night 
march from Dublin to Tallaght. The officer in 
command sent a hurried message to Sir Hugh. 
His column, he said, was inadequate to Pe 
with so large a number of insurgents, and he 
feared that a determined rush on the part of 
the prisoners might result in the whole lot 
escaping. 

Sir Hugh recognised the danger, and after a 
moment’s thought he turned to the aide-de-camp 
and ordered that the belts and braces of all the 
prisoners should be taken from them and their 
trousers slit down the back. 

“The chances are,” he commented, “ that they 
can’t run very far and hold up their garments at 
the same time !”* 


Mistaken Kindness. 

SPoRTSMEN are congratulating themselves on 

the rejection by the House of Lords of the 
anti-gambling “proposed by the Bishop of 
Hereford. 
+ If one remembers rightly, it was this Bishop who 
told us the a the young lady who refused to 
tell her age. © day before her birthday her 
lover said he had guessed her age and would send her 
@ rose for every year. 

He called at florists’ on the way home, and 
ordered the assistant to send the lady eighieen of 
their finest roses early next morning. 

After he had gone the proprietor ha to 
ee through the order book. “I see Mr. Blank 

as ordered eighteen roses,” he remarked to the 
assistant. ‘‘ He’s been a very good customer to us 
lately. Throw in another dozen.” 

That is why thirty roses arriveds and that, in 
lag is why the engagement was violently broken 
i) e 


His Ambition. 

At a literary dinner recently this story waa told 
of Mr. Oliver Herford, the American humorist, 

One evening he met a very “ intense” youn 
lady, who tried to appeal to his better nature 
lead him to higher things. But Herford—who, 
as somebody once said, never had a serious thought 
in this life—seemed disinclined to follow her lead. 

“Have you no other ambition,” she demanded, 
“than to force people to vulgarise themselves by 
laughter ?” 

Herford thought hard, “ Yes," he said, “I 
have one other ambition. A great big ambition. 
One day I may succeed in gratifying it.” 

The lady beamed on him. “Oh, Mr. Horford, 
tell me about it. Perhaps I may be able to help.” 

“IT want,” he said, and he lowered his weled, 
glanced nervously round, and whispered in her 
pune want to throw a fresh egg into an electric 
an 


WEEE EXDINg 
Ava. 20, i912, 


hy ad Otherwis; 


The Editor will give 2s. 6d. each wee 
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Essex, 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Prosrective Customer: “Do you fry f..., 
fish 2” 

The Merchant : “ Yes, mum, wedo! You can! «\4 
fried fresh fish, fresh fried fish, fish fried fresh, i:. 
fish fried, or fish fresh fried, or-——” 

Prospective Customer: “‘ Thanks! The rec: :. 
Eeignon's all right; Vl take a ’apenny nics 

itt’ 


STILL THEY COME 
The Barmaid’s Love.) 
Hx sat be cider, then he said : 
“Please port your hand in mine!” 
She er hand in his, and said : 
“T really can’t be thine, 
I marry Burton Saturday, 
Soda not ask again, 

T’ll always beer friend to you 
Through sunshine, ale or rain. 
Bert loves me bitter than yoursclf— 

Such gintle ways he’s got. 
That’s why I asfoully love him, and 
With him will sherry’s lot,” 


THE NINE BARRELS. 

In this picture will be seon nine barrels. If i}. 
two marked 28 be multiplied by the single one. °, 
the answer is 196, the number shown by the t+» 
barrels in the middle. The puzzle is to recm..:..: 


> 
(23) 


the barrels, moving as few as possible, so t!..: 

the pair on the right, as well as the left, wh:a 

multiplied by its single neighbour will give ':: 

number in the middle. Seo if you can do thi-. 
Solution below. 


THE QUEER LIMERICK. 
In Huron, a hewer, Hugh ae 
Hewed yew trees of unusual hues, 
Hugh soges used blue yews 
To build sheds for his ewes ; 
So his ewes, a blue-hued yew-shed use, 


STRONG LANGUAGE (Still Again). 
Ir I had an animal averse to speed, : 
Do you think fd chastise him? No, indecd ! 
I'd give him some oats, and cry, “ Proceed 3 
Go on, Edward |” 


QUITE EASY. , 
Waar is this word square ? 
‘o*on 
otsse 
Setty 
o**n* 
n*n** 


Solution below. 


SOME HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
Fos spinsters—lIsle of Man. 
For invalids—Ealing, 
For teetotallers—Freshwaten, , 
For gamblere—Deal. 
For chorus girls—Earl’s Court 
For bald men—Thatchem. 
Vor tho seaside girl—Paignton. 


Solutions. 


THE NINE BARRELS. ba: ne 

Tax way to arrange the barrels is as follows: 3, 78, 1°, 
89, 4 There are three other ways of arranging '-¢ 
barrels, but each involves the moving of a greater num! ¢: 
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4 LIKE RATS IN A TRAP. 


dly Parallels to the Recent Fire Disaster 
none a zs Leadon Christmas-Card Factory. 


For sheer downright deadliness, no _fire-trap 
ever devised by the folly or carelessness of man is 
ails to equal the emall projecting shop with tho 
{lxt roof, that is so frequently seen in suburban 
treets. 

° Usually this type of shop has been built over 
what was once & front garden. The thorough:fcre 
in which it stands was at one time almost entirely 
residential, but its character has changed in the 
course of years, and it has become a business centre. 

Wholo streets of such shops exist in many 
districts, and each shop is a potential death-trap. 
Once the flames obtain a proper hold of it, it is 
impossible to get through it to the dwelling-house in 
tle rear, and access to the front windows by ladders 
or fire-escapes is equally out of the question. 


Can Only Escape by the Back. 


The only possible way of escape for the inmates 
is by the back. But the fire trequently cats its 
vay through into the lower part of the house, and 
when this happens, the occupants, possibly roused 
from their sleep in a semi-suffocated and dazed 
condition, rush instinctively to the front windows, 
to catch, perhaps, one fleeting glimpse through the 
smoke and flames of the horror-stricken crowd 
below, ere falling back helpless into the furnace that 
is raging beneath them. 

Scarcely a single month passes but some such 
tragedy is enacted somewhere in England. In 
London alone abovo thirty fires of this type, at 
which lives were lost, have taken place within the 
last twenty years, 


Deadly Iron-barred Windows. 


The iron-barred window is another deadly fire- 
trap, especially in schools, asylums, and other 
public institutions, Not long since two boys at 
Eton College were trapped in a room thus guarded, 
and burned to death in full view of hundreds of 
spectators, who were powerless to help them. 

The topmost rooms of tall buildings are frequently 
turned into death-traps owing to lack of presence 
of mind on the part of the occupants. Instcad 
of trying to escape down tho staircases, they rush up 
on to the roof, as happened the other day in Moor 
Lane, London ; or they climb out on to a projecting 
parapet, as did the nine girls and a boy who lost 
their lives in a fire at the Electric Lighting Com- 
pany’s works in Queen Victoria Street, London, 
ten years ago. 

In this latter case the fire-escape proved to be 
too short to reach the parapet where the shrieking 
girls stood huddled together, and they were either 
i to death or killed by leaping into the street 

OW. 


When a “‘Skyscraper’’ Fires. 


Many “ skyscrapers,” more especially in America, 
have their height still further increased by a single 
lofty tower, rising, perhaps, one hundred fect or more 
above the roof of the main building. These towers 
Appear from the outside to rest upon the roof, 
but in reality they are supported by huge steel 
wee like those used for the Eiffel Tower, in 

These are carried right down to the foundations, 
and help to strengthen the whole fabric. The 
tower, like the main building, is supposed to be 
absolutely fire-proof, Yet experience has shown 
that such erections are death-traps of a most 
dangerous type. They act as huge chimneys, 
irawing up the flamos and increasing their 
fierceness, 

Roasted Alive! 


In a fire which occurred in New York on June 
10th, 1908, threo firemen who ascended one of these 
ceealied fire-proof towers, in order to play upon 

© flames beneath, were cut off and iterally 
roasted alive. There were thousands of people 
in the streets below, but nothing could bo done to 
save them, for, of course, no fire-escape ever built 
could possibly reach anywhere near them, 


— —_— 
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TUESDAYS NOW. 


—Can you tell me, therefore, “ 
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We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph acceptcd for a a ee a a eS ee ee 
The Mikado’s Subjects Went Wild with Delight 


this feature. 

We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions T ‘ Whes He Was Born. ’ 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, HE young man who is now Japan's new 
Emperor belongs to tho very oldost royal line 
FOR WASHING GLASSES. in the world. Tradition traces his descent straight 
Tris picture shows a glass-washer, which {s used in back 5 the Japancse equivalents of Adam and 
; most sezside hotels, | Eve. Sober history admits that he is the one 
where larze quanti- sais ree twenty-third of his line to sit on the 

tics of lemonade and | Imperia rone. 

other drinks arc sold. Yet before he was born all Japan was mourning 
_The washer con- | the fact that the late Mikado seemed likely to 
sists of a tank of | be the last of his race. And all Japan still firmly 
bees nemlepeoniees 1p believes that the new Mikado owes his existonce 
Sonus, to the great crystal ball which is Japan’s greatest 

Tho glasses which ne 
require cleaning are Thirty-three Years Old. 

laced over the The old Mikado had beon married nine years, 
4 brushes, and the | and Japan was still anxiously awaiting an heir 
Laaq pressure onthe brush | to the throne. The Council of the Old Wise Men 
EJ causes the spindle to | decided that a son would never be born till the 
fon tia aise a a — ball sold to a foreigner by a former 

es Minister, n recovered. A high official of 
. Tate eS can be washed ip a short | the court was sent on a tour of the word in search 
time by this me of the vanished treasure, carrying with him a 
credit note for £20,000. 

After two years’ search he found the missing ball 
in a curio shop in a London back street. The 
£20,000 was not noeded, for at a mere £100 the 
crystal ball changed hands. All Japan went into 
raptures, and next year the present Mikado was 


MENDING CINEMATOGRAPH FILMS. 

Rrapers must often have wondered how cinemato- 

ph films which have snapped aro mended. 

Yhis illustration shows how picture operators 
Mirae device used consists of three bi Those | born 

vice consists 0: cr) , 0: . 

Tee oe _ - Only thirty-three years of age, he is a renowned 
horseman and fencer. But a hobby he finds even 
more fascinating is poetry. He is an adept at 
those quaint little Japanese poems of three lines 
each as his father was. Last year, on the birthday 
of their most famous angestor, Hokushima, the 
then Crown Prince challenged his father to a sort 
of Marathon writing race in honour of this long- 
dead Mikado. Between them they finished over 
three hundred and fifty pooms before sunset ! 

Fond of Playing Pranks. 

Yos-hi-hito speaks English excollently, having 
had several English and American tutors, This 
makes him much more approachable by Europeans 
than was his father, who knew no English what- 
ever. In fact some of the older Japanose have 
been scandalised by the familiar ways of the 
Crown Prince. Educated at the School of Peers 
in Tokyo he was removed from there after a few 
years, tho reason being, it was bolieved, that he 
was too fond of poking jokes among his school- 
fellows at tho sacred figure of his father. 

One story he is said to have been responsible for 
was that the mask-like rigidity of the late Mikado, 
always preserved when giving audience to foreign 
representatives—never moving a muscle or speaking 
a word—was easily explained by the fact that the 
throne they bowed so respectfully before contained 
only a dummy. But he has grown more discreet 
since thon. 

Though he speaks English so admirably the 
new Mikado has only been in the United Kingdom 
onco, in 1909, when ho visited Ireland, Torquay, 
and London. When hero ho expressed the greatest 
admiration for his country’s allies, saying that 
the Japanese prided themselves on being like the 
English, only “ a little boiled down.” 


TONY WAS ENJOYING IT. 
Tur little boy had becn standing up ever since 
he had entered the train at Newmarket, and it was 
certainly very kind of Mrs. Jones to take him on her 
knee. 
“Were you very frightencd, dear, as we came 
through the tunnel ?” she asked. 
“Not much, ma’am.” 
“Well, I though you trembled a little; that's 
why I kissed you. What is your name, litile Loy ¢” 
“Tony, ma’ain |” 
“You are a very affcctionate little chap; how 
old are you?” ; 
“Twenty-seven, ma’am!" And Tony Flax, the 
lightweight jockey, slid to the flour to the 
accompaniment of a horrificd scream. 
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marked | and 3 hold the film while the cement {s 
being applied, while No. 2 clamps down on the broken 
part of the film until the comont has dried and the 
film is ready to be used again. 


PUTS THE CANDLE OUT. 


Tks novel device auto- 
matically extinguishes a 
candle at any time. 

It is fixed to the candle 
in the manncr shown, and 
the spike is stuck {nto the 
wax at any point. When 
the candle burns down to 
this point the melting of the 
wax allows the spike to 

ush through, and down 
Fills the extinguisher. 

For ple who have the 
habit of reading in bed, and 
are liable to fall asleep, this 
idea proves very useful, 


PREVENTS BURNING. 


Tus best efforts made to produce a good cake aro 
often marred in the baking, for if it gets burat its beauty 
disappears and there is much waste. 

The tin described is designed to obviate this. 

It consists of a tin cylinder, the front being cut 


away in the picture. About an inch from the bottom 
is a narrow rim, A, which goes all round the cylinder, 
and forms a ledge on which a loose diso is placed— 
this forms the bottom of the mould. 

low the rim the tin is pierced with holes; these 
allow the ain to circulate undes the cake, and it is 
cooked without being scorched. The loose bottom 
also facilitates the removal of the contents when 
done. 


NEW SHORT SERIAL 
By the Author of 
“DECOYED TO SIBERIA” 


STARTS NEXT WEEK. 


Why did the lemon-aid?”’ There are plenty of clever answers. ios a 


The Story of a Good 
and a Bad Girl. 
ie 


By ROY VICKERS. 


Atngapy the clock-tower had struck six—fifteen 
minutes beyond the appointed time—and still Madge 
Clarke was waiting for her sweetheart. Now, a girl 
eutfers when ehe is cept waiting by the man she loves— 
far beyond the trifling inconvenience of standing 
about. All sorts of things suggest themselves—that 
she is no longer the first consideration in his mind. 
And by five minutes past, Madge Clarke was rapidly 
becoming certain of what she had but suspected of 
late—that the woman who lodged with John Stranack’s 
mother was taking advantage of her position to steal 
the young man from her. 

Bitterly she asked herself why John’s mother would 
insist on continuing her life’s habit of letting lodgings. 
Jt was so unn now that John had left the mill, 
where they had met and loved, to take charge of the 
flourishing tobacconist business he had recently in- 
herited from an unclo, Rumour suid that the woman 
was an actress resting between her engagements, and 
the mill-girl had a vague, iiag aati, notion that 
every actress was “ dangerously ‘ascinating.”” 

Just before a quarter past he turned up, dressed 
with unusual smartness, but without an apology. She 
reminded him of the time. 

“I was late at the shop,” he grunted. 

It was a bad beginning to an evening’s pleasure. 

. As they walked along together she noticed more than 
once that he was eyeing her critically. It was a new 
toys for him to look at her ; and it was painfully clear 
to 

clothes that she had not had time tochange. Probably 
“ that actress woman ”’ always wore her best. 

Suddenly he stopped ia front of a williner’s window. 

“* Madge,” he said pompously, “‘ I’ll stand you a new 
hat—that one there, see—the ono with the peacock’s 
feathers. There’s what I call ‘class’ about that hat ; bit 
o’ difference between that and the one ig ee 

His tone was not intentionally insulting. Probably 
he even thought that the girl would jump at his offer. 
Instcad, Madge bit her “3 

“Thank you, John,” she retorted icily, ‘* but I buy 
my own clothes ; and if my hat isn’t good enough for 
you to walk alongside of” ‘ 

“‘ That's just it,” interrupted Stranack. “ You see, 
since I came into uncle’s property things havo altered 
a bit——” 

eh ye abe 1”? cut in _ girl. r 

of ‘ve got s sort ition to keep up—all a 
matter of boltnen, mind Foi —and if some of the 
regular customers were to sce me walking with you 
dressed like that—— And another thing, too,” he 
continued before the girl could say anything. “I’ve 
noticed lately that you hold yourself a bit too cheap. 
You aren’t what I call refined like ; for example, you’re 
too ready to the time of day with the tram- 
conductor. I don’t care if he ss your cousin ; it’s just 
hag opine like this that tell people you aren’t a real 

la y ” 

“Like your mother’s lodger, I suppose!” retorted 
the girl hotly. ; 

It was not a particularly dignified remark. But 
Madge Clarke’s innermost feclings were outraged, and on 
such occasions one does not worry overmuch about 


“git 
tried to think of something smart and bitter 
to say, but before either succeeded they had parted. 

By the time his momentary anger had John 
Stranack n to feel uncomfortable. e quarrel 
had come with a suddenness that surprised him. He 
had never thought eho would “ take it like that.” He 
had behaved with infinite stupidity. He had tried to 
impart to her something of the new ambition that had 
lately come into his life, and he had only succeeded in 
riding roughshod over her sensibilities, As yet he 
hardly realised the source where that new ambition 
had sprung. 

Ten minutes after he had arrived home he had almost 
forgotten the quarrel. He was sitting in the parlour 
with Delia Jarrett, the actress who lodged in the house. 

Now, Delia Jarrett had never in her life risen above 
the lowest rung in the ladder of her profession, and it 
was reasonably certdin that she never would. But 
even a very third-rate actress may seem a wonderfully 
subtle person to a man who has but recently left the 
mill. lia Jarrett had made up her mind that it 
would be far nicer to be the wife of a prosperous 
tobacconist than to have to go on wore over 
theatrical engagements all her life. What if she cared 
nothing for the man himself? One could not have 
everything. 

She knew ehe had a rival—a rival against whom in 

int of beauty she stood not the slightest chance. 

ut even if she were nothing much to look at, Delia 


—One, for example, is ‘ Because it heard the ice (s) cream !’’ I want better. 


er that he was noting with displeasure her workaday . 


Complete 


Jarrett had one very valuable ew extensive 

experience of men and a thorough knowledge of how 

to play upon their weaknesses. She would use her 

talent—first to make John Stranack discontented with 

et secant, and then to force his attention to 
erself, 

Directly the man came in she knew from his face 
exactly what had bape ene rejoiced. But she 
pretended to assume that he was worried with business 
and plied him with questions. . 

She was not in the lcast interested in the details of 
business; but she knew that men love to talk about 
their affairs. John Stranack warmed to the subject, 
and incidentally felt what a charming and intelligent 
person was Delia Jarrett. 

Skilfully she led the conversation in the direction 
she desired. 

“ How selfish of me to want to talk about the 
business!’ she exclaimed. ‘“‘ I expect Miss Clarke has 
already made you give a full account of all that’s 
eae YR during the day ?” 

John Stranack gave the denial, he felt s sudden 
resentment a; t Madge. She ane) to have made 
him tell her all about his business as Delia Jarrett had. 
He felt, in fact, just as Delia Jarrett planned that he 
should feel. 

“Then I bet she has wheedled you into taking her 
down to the shop before this and showing her all your 
novelties. No? What a funny thing! I think a 
really nice shop so fascinating. It must be lovely to 
go behind the counter and see behind the scenes, as it 
were. If I were Miss Clarke——” 

“Td be very glad to show you over any time you 
like to come down,” cut in Stranack, swallowing whole 
the bait prepared by the cunning actress. 

Delia Jarrett felt that she gained an invaluable 
advantage, and on the following day made the most 
of it by affecting a great interest in the shop and 
all that pertained to it. She even persuaded him to 
let her serve, to the annoyance of the two regular 
assistants, 

“No, you mustn’t seo me home,” she said coquet- 


THE FAMOUS “P.W.” PENKNIVES. 


Ten of these penknives are offered in the footline 
contest below. 


tishly at the end of the day. 
Clarke waiting.” 

“‘ She—can’t come out to-night,” replied Stranack, 
sheepishly enough. 

“Oh, very well, then!” said the actress, delighted to 
note that ife breach appeared to be a big one. 

On the Way they passed a theatre, and a brilliant 
idea occurred to her. She asked him to wait a moment 
for her while she entered. She approached the box- 


office. 

She knew that the play was not doing very well, and, 
as is customary, the manager was quite willing to let 
her, as a membcr of the profession, have a couple of 
tickets free. 

“I’ve been yous guest all the afternoon,” she told 
Stranack a moment later. ‘*‘ You must be my guest 
this evening.” ; 

Stranack could hardly have refused even if he had 
wished it. 

Mrs. Stranack was waiting anxiously for them when 
they eventually arrived home, 

“You've come at last,” she ejaculated. 

“Why, what’s the matter, ma?” asked the actress, 

with the familiarity common to her profession. 
“It’s Effie,’ whimpered Mrs. Stranack. “She came 
over 80 — just about tes-time; the poor child’s 
becn lightheaded, and I daren’t leave her. I’ve been 
waiting for you to come home fos John to go and fetch 
the doctor.’ 

Without a word John Stranack rushed from the 
house. He had always played tho part of father to 
his little sister since her natural protector had been 
taken from her. And it galled him to think that, 
while he had been spending the evening in idle pleasure, 
sho had had urgent need of him. 

Tho doctor was not long making his osis. 

“Diphtheria,” he announced briefly. ‘‘ You must 
have the child moved to the fever hospital at once, 
or else isolate her properly and get a couple of trained 
nurses.” 

“We'll keep her here,” wailed Mrs. Stranack. 

“Right!” said the doctor. ‘I will wait with the 
child while your sop ‘phones for the nurses.” 

= cc oan a coufe of servants,” said John Stranack 
thought! 

“ A fine lot of servants you'll get to come to a house 
with the fever in it!" retorted his mother. “No! I 
wonder whether Miss Jarrett would lend a hand.” 

“TI bet she will,” replied Stranack. “I'l go and 
ask her now.” 


“You will keep Miss 


Short Story. ‘Ava. 20,101 


She was not in the sitting-room, so he ascony. 
the stairs and knocked at the door of hey bedroom, 

He waited a moment but received no reply, ile 
knocked a second and then a third time, . 

Then he turned tho handle and the door opr | 
The room was empty. . 

He remained for a fow seconds, staring stupidly a+ 
the empty room. She had flown without takinz ..,. 
of her Liles _ 

“Funny thing!” be muttered. “Sho always ; 
she was so fond of children. Now what are we ¢.. : 
to do?” = 

The nurses had arrived by the time ho had descen.: } 
and broken the news to his mother. : 

Untruthfully but sincerely Mrs. Stranack protes:. | 
that she had known all along that “that act: - 
woman ** would take herself off at the first sisn .{ 

nger. 

“T know who will come, though,” she exclaim’, 
“and that’s Madge Clarke.” 

‘* I shouldn’t like to ask her,” he replied lamely. 

“She'd never forgive you if you didn't,” rete) 
his mother; “‘and her so fond of the child that <| 
might be her sister and more. Just you run «, 
double-quick and tell her what’s happened.” 

‘* |—we—we've had a row!” stammered Stran..',, 
miserably. 

His mother looked at him for a moment. 

** Bless the boy!” she muttered, bustling towa’.: 
the peg on which her coat and hat rested. “N. . 
just make up that fire and kecp those kettles boil 
while I run round myself. It’s only a couple i: 


minutes.” 
When Madge Clarke duly arrived in company ¥.:") 
his mother, John Stranack felt despicably ri: \.. 


True, he had said nothing to Madgo that could no! | - 
covered by a erp apology. But in his heart |. 
knew that he had harboured Qaloyal thoughts again 
the girl who had cheerfully come to undertake « 
highly dangerous task for his little sister. 

© seized the first available moment to approa:h 
a is 

“Mind that kettle. 
rupted. 

ex tone was kindly, and showed clearly that :!- 
was anxious to forget their quarrel. 

Throughout the night the girl attended to :'» 
constant wants of the nurses while Mrs. Stra... 
rested. After a few hours’ slecp on the follow..; 
morning she resumcd her dutics. 

Meantime the child was passing rapidly to the c'’ 
in the fever. The doctor made no secret of the fe « 
that he had grave doubts as to the issuc. 

In the early evening there came a bricf interval i1 
the delirium. It was then that Madge, handing sor. 
requisite to a nurse outside the sick-room, raiscd } : 
voice slightly in reply to a question. The sick cli! 


It’s boiling over,” she int«r 


heard it. 
‘* Madge!” she called faintly. ; 
Then she fell back in delirium. But now her ravin- 


took a new turn; they centred on the girl who J.i: 
always been to her a sister, and in whose loving ¢.1.- 
panionship she had spent hor happiest moments. — 

“Madge! Madgie! I want you!” cried ('¢ 
stricken child over and oves again. And the othcr-, 
crouching on the staircase outside the sick-rou:., 
heard it. ; 

At that moment the doctor emerged. Macc 
approached him. : ee 

* Effie is calling for me,” she said. “ You will t 
me go in to her ? 

‘‘Jmpossible 1” replied the doctor. “If you wire 
to catch her breath——” eas 

“If that raving goes on she'll die, won’t she ?'” sa": 
the girl. Then, seeing the doctor’s answer in his fa. 
she went on almost ficrcely. ‘‘ And if I go into her 4 
might stop the raving, mightn’t it ?” 

It—might /” replied the doctor reluctantlye 

“Then I am going in,” said the girl simply. 

** Stop!” cried the doctor. “I solemnly warn yn 
that you are going to almost certain death.” 

John Stranack elid forward with the intention :f 
seizing the girl, but already sho had entered tho sicl- 
room. 

‘“*I am coming, Effie!” eens 

She knelt by the bedside and took the child's het 
hand. A nurse sprayed hes clothing and face wi.) 
antiseptic. 

= Don't leave me, Madgie !” cried the child an Ji: .* 
later. _ 

Throughout the night she sat, cramped and fear! 
for herself in the face of a dreadful death. — 

Towards morning the child fell into a natural sic, 
and the crisis had The doctor announces‘) 
Stranack and his mother that the danger was over 

“© Sho saved the child’s life beyond the shadow vi * 
doubt,” he said, whilo Madge was sleeping in an U})j'* 
Foom. _ . 

He paused. He was not of a sentimental nature, ! < 
he was visibly moved. “That young woman, | © 
continued, “ is just about my idea of a real lady. 

A reat lady, _ 

The words echoed oddly in John Stranack’s ©’ ; 
He remembered that he was an “ambitious 2 _ 
And ke knew now that his ambition was to P’-" 
himself worthy of the mill-girl 
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DON’T DELAY, 


| PRIZES OF 


prizes as announced above. 


THIS 18 WHAT YOU DO. | 

First of all, choose one of the words given opposite for *Middles.” Then construct a | 
sentence or phrase of two words (called a “ Middle "), which shall have some bearing on 
the chosen word. The first word of your “ Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the 
word you choose, and the second with any of the letters in that word, or you may use the 


middle letter as initial of both words of your “ Middle.” 


is in heavier type. For instance, suppose you take the word “FLUTTER,” the centre 
Use this letter as the’ initial for the first word and say “R” 


letter of which is “T.” 0 
for the second, and we get “TROUBLE RESULTS.” 
“BURGLAR ’ the centre letter of which is “ G.” 
und get ‘GENERALLY GAOLED.” 


‘‘ MIDDLE,” 


Everybody has a few minutes a day to spend in recreation. You cannot do Letter than spend yours in making “ Middles.” 
fascinating pastime, and a very profitable one too. : 
The result of “ Middles’” No. 23 appears below. 
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TO-DAY 


&150. 


PRIZES OF 
10s. and 5s. 


“MIDDLE” EVERY DAY. 


r ; c : “‘Middles” i 
We are again offering the splendid sum of £150 as the first prize in this content and dhae 


WORDS FOR “ MIDDLEsS.” ) 
The following is the list {rom which you must choose a word for your ‘ Middles” 
this week 
peer FEAST CELEBRATE GopSzxp meRrr ALLOTMENT 
In the list of words the middle letter ace BLACK roo. naSTers HEALTHY MOnESty ScOoUNDR?L 
BriGiar BUILDrR EMPEROR HEIRESS suRor SLIPPER 
ALiFN apleu EMPrr INFIRMARY MORECAMBE souTHPoRT 
Or, again, tele the word Rr ATCA carnAvaNn ANKLE INSOLVENT PARLIAMENTARY THUNDER 
We choose ''G"’ as the other letter ALMAN IC CARTOON FLUTTER MONET poaCurer TYNrMoutTE 
GLUT ion CATERPILLAR ANCESTORS MAYOR RATES WEATHERCOCE 


Below you will find two entry forms for “ Middles.” You are at liberty to use one or both. If you decide to use one, send a postal order 


for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. You may send two “ Middles’ 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


An attempes ines be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 

bo aisqualified. 

thee, Each entry form must bear the usual sizanture of the competitor 
in ink, Names and addresses may not Le tynewritten or printed, 


:. Each competitor must give his or her real nameand address. Unless 
this conditions complied with, the competitor furfeits hisorber righttoa 
prize. 

4. Phon you have filled up the entry form, cnt it out, attach to ita postal 
order for sizpesce, and place it in an enveione addressed to the EDITOR, 
Fearson's Weelly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

&. Mark your envelope ** Mid les No. +7," in the top left-hand corner. 

€, Allattempts must arrive on or before Tuesday, Augnat Such. 

7 ere ave two entry forms, vou may ure one or both, You my write 
two’ Middlea” oneach, If you use the two entry furms a postal order 
for le. must be sent. . 

8. Everyone who onters must sand a zixpenny postal order for each 
eniryform. The P.O. inust be madc payable to C. Arthuc Fearsun Lei, 

and must be crossod “& Co.” in the manner shown 
in this example. The number must be written in the 
space provided on the entry form, Where one P.O, 
ot higher value is sent to cover more tt.an one entr 
form the number of this P.O. must be written on pet 4 
entry forin. 

%. The first priz> will be awarded to the éender of 
the “Midal:“’ considered to be the best hy the 
adjudicacora, by whon originality of idea will be 

taken into consideration. If there are more seniers thin one of 
a 3iddle” thus selected by the adjudicators, the prize will be divided 
amongst allsuch senders, 

10. Other prizes will be awarded by the adjudicators amongst those 
competitors whose efforts siiow merit, 

11. The Rditor will accept no rsaponslbility in regard to the loss or nom 
delivery of any attempt submitted. 

12. No correspondenc: will be entered into in connection with the 
competition, and telegruma will be icnored. 

18, The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on 
this understanding only. 

The result of the “* MIDDLKS"’ Competition schich appeared ia 
Pranson’s WERKLY dated August 6th was that of No. 21. In 
some copies the number appeared as No, 20. 


 aneteetieuteated 


RESULT OF “MIDDLES”? No. 23. 


FIRST PRIZE, £150. 


The first prize of £150 has been awarded to :— 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 200 Shelone 
Road, Briton Ferry, Glam., 
for the “ Middle” :— 
BEAST: ANOTHER’S BABY. 
Prizes of £10 each have been awarded to:— 


W. F. LUTTER, 12 St. Paul’s Road, Weston- 
super-Mare. 


H. TWIMONS, 7 Marlborough Road, Small 
Heath, Birmingham. 
Prizes of £5 each have been awarded to:— 


FRED. B. GRIMSHAW, 44 Somerset Road, 
Pudsey, Leeds, Yorks. 


GEO. HASTINGS, 157 Onslow Drive, 
Glasgow, E. 


Here are a few of the winning “ Middles ”:— 
ButTous—Trouscrs—Trust. 


snes, 
StarTling—Tight-rope Saapplog. 


PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 


Col T 
, Jersey. 
Cowell, B. "Hl. Seaton Burs Goal Donor’ Walleend, 
5 68 Berry Street, Sprinzhill, Burnicy, Lases. 
Date, icester. 


on each entry form. 


@riscavesenamsuccesa eae seseceeceesssescen conser sessetaes CWE ACTOSS PeTE .risseccsssrcccvccrncecesseeeesenccesesccssee senses sees SD 
ENTRY FORM, “MIODLZS8,” NO, 27. 


WORD SELECTRN, “minnie.” 


ee eeeereaneeersteeereesesneee 


1 agree iv auete vy ine decision published in * Pearson’s Weekly" and to accept it ax final, and I enter only un iis under. 
standing, and 1 agree to udide by the conditions printed in" L’earson's Weesly.” 


Sign:d ... (No. of P.O... cc. ce ceceee 


If ycu use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
above and the one beiow send 1 -. 
ENTRY FORM, “MIDOLES.” NO. 27. 


WORD SBLECTRI. 


rere 1 


L ayree to abiue by the decision prolitet in “ Pearson's Weelly”’ and to accept t¢ as yinal, and I enter ouly on this under- 
standing, aud L ayree to abide by the conditivns printed in“ Pearson's Weekly.” 


(No. Of P.O.......cc0seecceeee 


wens ree 


Etheridse, F., 10 Manor Road, Erith, Kent. 
Farrar, ‘lou, 57 Bridzet Street, Rugh., Wer s'cksbire, 
Ferricr, Mrs. M., 61 Perg'aa Koad, ( iv. 

Firth, N., 29 Vicaiase lioad, Jeytou 
‘ri t, Miss Amy, 18 Consh:"! 
n, Harry A., 28 Blackbor: 
ra) londale Ruad. V 


eC. 
M.tchim Laue, Streatham. 
Cre: don. 


yplon,. 
mec's Greea, N. 


ver 
vag, Pal 


% 
Jones, Hen 


60 Edge Lane, Liverpo.! Aa 
Kaye, Mre. J 13 Stockp rt on ed: 
Kinnear, R., c.o. R. T. Harrington, Corpl. Ciasiocre, neat Calway, 


D., 423 ttigh Stre-t, Nieccald, 


aton Rel, fio ley Thl!, near Manchestor. Irciand. 


Hartley, Robert, 153 Ruston Road, Maccle-fiel |. 
. EL J., No. 98 Row, Ashington. Mer: tumberland, 


D ref ugly Street, W. Meda , 4 Sunbridge Road, Bra: trrd. 
—o Batruce, B. a., 2. Norton Road, Hore. 

1, Lacteaster Mut on, E., 30 Ramcz Drive, Werteiffion Sa, 
Hepp ed Irgiam, Frank, 21 Ducapool Read, Nov port, Mon 


+ S. ) 
Ricamend, F., 35 Wicket a Reoai, Wadsley Briace, Sheffield. 


Jvulunson, James, 4 Yates S:reet, Black pool. 
Kemp, D., 60 King's Avonue, Wa ford, 4 
Langiey, A.. 14 Lewis Street, Dowlais, Giamcrgan. 
fansdown, O. B., 21 Old Ciee Road Cleethorpes. 
Lavin, Theroas, 275 Sticme Rosd, Manor Par’. Esret, 
Lawrence, F. Ww. 285 Commercial Road, Portsnouta. 
Vipecomd, Roger, (0 Tardy Street, Maiceto. 
Lively, Btephen, 5) Ths © 
Ierd, E. J., Norton, Yarn LW. 
McManus, Ralph, Police yn, Newton Strect, Birmingham 
Marsh, Henry, Croftdown, Waitcn-cn-Naze. 
Mellor, Raloh, 2 Lamb Street, Haney, Stokeor Tient. 
Morrison, Misa M. B., 3 Buccleuch Street, Giaszow 
Mortley, Miss A. b.. 89 Burliy Road, Sitlingiourse. 
Nesbit, Dr., Randalst-wn, Co. Antrim. 
Niland, O., 1 Harris's Yard, Lower Wertrate Strac’. Gloe, 
OSritvaa, Joha, 85 Bootestowa Avenve, Dubin. 
(im stom, W. J., 145, Brynlyfryd, Swansea. 
Pa-acy, EB., Sarm Bridce, Malpas, Cheshire. 

Ww. N., The Uotlage, Winchfeld. 
©, Oolim, 92 Plasturton Avenue, Card ff. 
. B. 4, 92 Highbury Hill, Landon, N. 
k, Mice Sophie, A-cca, Morley Mili, Eofeld 
vo , 8. J., 19 The Arcade, Cheltcn!inin. 
P-ice, Fred, 5 Albemarle Street, Scavombe, Cheshire. 
Kanaley, BAM Blackboroceh Road, Rega. 


Shipham, O. B., 58 Courcagato, St ckport. 
Slater, W. B., 44 Manor Road, 3 
Steele, Mrs. is 
Tyler, H. W., is Laconia 
Valentine, W.. 34 Heatley 
Walters, M., 69 8t. Auhens, Haws, susex. 

Waterhouse, Fied, 2% Suthsriand Kead, Bootie, near Liverpool. 
Webster, Mrs. E., 31 New Park Stre t, Meriy, Leds. 

Webster, 1, Park Road, Coatsbro’, Yorks. 


PRIZES OF Ss. EACH. 


Acton, Mrs., 94 Old 
‘Adamson, Mrs. A., 
Ashley. 0. J 


Tews, i-sasingiou, W. 
.roei, Link Top, Blackburn. 


Newcastle-o..-Tyne. 
IW 


| 
| 
Jackson, L. W., Gouli's Square, Crewkerne, Scmerseb 


Batey, ‘Thoma 
Beckwith, A. 
Berry, A. J 


| 
| 
7 ; Ea t bs l. q ts 
ees ote Fe ends eto | Pe'd, Albert H..’ Provincia! Bank of Irelard. Melfast, 
Clissold, Frank R:vureer, Bamvel, oJ Lonsfieid Road, Bolton, Lancs, 
Co! 8. Robinsea, A., 1 Dudley Si:est, Bedfort. 
Cole, (List of 5s. Prize-winners continued on 
Cook, Birs 
Coombe, Mrs. page iii of red cover.) 
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AIDS TO THE AVIATOR. 


Clever Ideas which Help Flying Men. 


Thanks to the many clever inventions which keen 
brains have lately been producing, flying has now 
become far less dangerous and hazardous a science. 

Here are some of the latest ideas which help towards 
the safety and comfort of the aeronaut when soaring 
alojt. 


AT the win, My of the Etrich machine a rubber- 
tyred wheel fitted to a long shaft is fixed. This 
prevents the wing tip coming into violent contact 


Rubber-tyred wheels are fitted to the tips of the Etrich 
machine. They prevent the wings of the monoplane 
being smashed when the machine comes to earth. 


with the ground whilst the machine is “ landing * 
or ascending. 

An English aviator recently initiated a means of 
flying in darkness which bids fair to be generally 
adopted. With the aid of a powerful searchlight, 
worked by its engine, he soared with complete confi- 
dence in pitch kness, and landed his machine 
without mishap. 

A new type of flexible triple-bladed propeller 
is now in use which has its blades pivoted and 
fastened to springs. This allows the blades when 
tevolving to adjust themselves automatically 
to sudden 
changes of air 

ressure. All 

ikelihood of 
their snap- 
ping ie thus 


abolished. 

The type of 
machine The new flez- 
which has its thle triple. 
engine in en ie 
pilot is often fo mops 
guilty of as it adjusts 
spraying no ; steelf automa- 
small amount \ tically to 
of oil into the NY changes of air 
face of the nA pressure. 
airman. In \ 
Henry Far- \ . 
man’s new 


monoplane the e is inclosed by a ventilated 
steel covering which prevents any superfluous 
liquid or ‘fumes being thrown off. 

Several ag Ao builders now place two 
popes on their machines, but they are both 


riven by one especially powerful engine. 

The French Army now have a motor workshop 
which follows the military aeroplanes about the 
country, On it are carried spare parts of aeroplanes 


| | 
—7 


xh \ \M 


Bome of the latest machines have two propellers driven 
by one engine. 


You all know what a Limerick is. 
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and every aid to quick repairs when one of the 
delicate machines comes to 

Many mishaps to are due to the 
inability of the pilot when a ere ees 
into obstacles om the ground. But an invention 
which allows a machine to be steered by its landing 
wheels when rolling along the ground has now been 
brought forward. By ite ald aviator can steer 
his machine on terra frma with the ease of a 
motor-car. 

A novel method of flying from a battleship has 
been devised by an Army flying man. He launches 
his machine from a steel wire w runs from some 
considerable height down towards the water. 
Down this strand his machine slides, its wings 
being supported at each side by other wires. Before 
the water is reached the aeroplane obtains sufficient 
momentum to launch itself into the air. 

One of the latest French military asroplanes carries 
a four-bladed propeller, which, by means of gearing, 
is driven by two seventy horse-power engines. 

All-steel construction {s now being adopted in 
the latest aeroplanes. The Primard monoplane, 
except for the skids and propeller, is constructed 
entirely of this metal, even the wings being com- 
posed of thin sheet steel. 

Brakes worked by hand are a feature of the 


Lever 


A A 


aie we S77 5 as 
pte hom 


1 fk Pas 
pe 


Ae 


The new hand-brake fitted to the skid of the Albatross 

machine quickly brings the vessel to a standstill. The 

wire, controlled by a , in the top picture, causes the 

two pieces of stec. to drop and bite their way into the 
: ground, 


Albatross and other biplanes. They are placed 
on the skids of the machino, and are constructed 
of two parallel pieces of extra hard and sharpened 
stee). When the aeroplane descends the controlling 
lever causes these to drop sud grip the ground, 
thus bringing the machine to a quick standstill. 

A French monoplane equipped especially for 
military work has a wireless fake ashy installation 
in the cockpit for the use of the pilot. A quick- 
firing gun is also mounted beside him. 

In machines where the petrol or fuel tanks are 
placed in front of the t, padding is utilised 
to prevent the aviator g a should he 
be thrown forward on to these obstacles. 

When monoplanes alight suddenly the propeller 
often catches the and smashes. To pre- 
vent this a piece of wood shaped like a hockey stick 
is now placed in the front of the machine, on which 
the aeroplane skids and saves damage to the 


pepe 
. Cody, realising the danger to aerial pilots 
when endeavouring to manage a gun and pilot his 
machine at the same time, has hit on a novel plan. 
He is arranging to have a platform fitted up under- 
neath his machine, on which a man (not the aviator) 
many lie at full length and manipulate a field gun. 
French biplane, deeigned for sea flying, has 
been fitted with floate, whieh keep the machine 
on the surface of the water when it descends,:; 


SHE LIKED IT. 

Tue greatest comic artist in the world drew a 
caricature of a woman's hat. The picture was so 
funny that he almost had to laugh at it himeelf, 
but eg he showed it to his wifo she never cracked 
a smile, 

“Don’t you like it ?’’ inquired the artist. 

“ Like it?’ she replied. ‘‘ Of course I like it! 
It’s the dearest, sweetest, loveliest hat I ever saw 
in my life! Why do you waste your time on those 
horrid comic pictures when you are capable of 
designing beautiful things like this? I’m going 
right down and bave my milliner make me one 
just like it!’ 

And she did. 

Moral—You can’t caricature a woman's hat, 


I want you to write me one on C. B. Fry, 


Weer ENDING 
Ava. 20, 1912. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered io 
Readers this Weck, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Shogun. 

2. A South Sea Bubble. 
3%. Fire Danger Zone. 
4. Stoicism., 

5. Posse Comitatus. 

6. Duma, 


They are everyday expressions, and Io wazt 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guin. 
ae igas explanations considered the clearest in! 

8 

First of all write the word or phrase you chocss 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explan:tioy 
in as short and prccise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sivn 
your name and address in ink. Names and addreszes 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

ou may send in your explanation of all tho six 
if i but each must be written on a sepraty 


Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Tursiay, 
August 20th. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 88. 


(1) FEDERATION TICKET. 

The winning definition was contributed by J. Brew, 
3 Grove Place, Portobello Road, Notting Hill, who wr-te 
as follows : 

‘his ticket, issued by the Federation of Tra‘ 
Unions to its members, is the passport of the 7120's 
Unions. Finding they were not strong enough, tlic 
various Unions Yona a Federation, and paying 4 
weekly contribution, the members receive a Federation 
ticket. Since amalgamation the Unions are very much 
stronger. 


(2) CRYING WOLF. 
J. Miller, Montebello, Balls Bridge, Co. Dublin 
supplied the winning explanation én these terms : ; 
his is a universal expression for shouting ‘‘ danger | 
where none exists. It originated in one of Xsop's 
Fables, where a boy-shepherd, fov the delight cf 
startling his neighbours, cried “ wolf” so often necd- 
lessly that when the wolf actually attacked him he 
pre | in vain for help. 


(3) PROHIBITION STATES. 
The attempt submitted by the winner, M. E. Coll:tt, 
29 Castle Avenue, Rochester, read as follows : ; 
This term is used denoting certain states of Ameri: 
where it is by law illegal to manufacture, buy, sell, or 
to be in n of intoxicating liquor under hea‘: 
nalties and confiscation of all liquors found. Il» 
tate of Maine is the pioneer of Prohibition, 


(4) CASTLE IN SPAIN. 
The prize of 10s. 6d. has been awarded to C. Riva, 
St. Michael-in-the- Moor, Tavistock, Devon, for the 


following : aod 
“Ch&teaux d’Espagne" (Castles in Spain) is the 
French exp’ ession of which ous own phrase “ Ca-!!:: 
in the Air” is an adaptation. To “‘ build a Casth 1 
Spain” means to ind in visionary projects, 1) ° 
int being that there are no castles op chateaux '0 
pain. 
(5) MAECENAS, 
For the nation which follows the prize has ber 
awarded to Miss G. Baird, The Lodge, Helensburgh, N./. 
Maecenas, a wealthy Roman nobleman and friend uf 
the Emperor Augustus, lavished his patronago up 
writers and artists of genius—for example, Vit-: 
Horace, Propertius. The gratitude of these, parti 
larly Horace, has made his name to live as a synov; 2 
for a generous patron of art or letters. 


46) IRISH BULL. ; : 

This term was thus defined by the ' ale 
J. Francis, Natal Place, Cowdenheath, Fije. ae 
aictnry Pie has Beso alleged. thet the. phrase i © 

» It phr. 4 

insulting allusion to edicts, ov bulls, os that , 
teference is to O| Bull, an Ivish lawyer, 20° id 
King Henry VII. It probably is derived from the ¢! 
French word “ boule "—a fraud. 
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OUR ROMANTIC SHORT SERIAL. 


TREACHERY’ 


The Story of a Great Deception. 
By PAUL URQUHART, Author of “The House of the Stranger.” 


CHAPTER FIVE. 
“You Shall Answer for This!” 
Ir was nearly midnight when Dr. Svenyon again 


reached Hollow Park Farm. He had waited to watch 
Dr. Brown place the unconscious figure of Lady Hubert 
in his trap and drive away; then, not trusting himself 
+) the road for fear lest he might meet some other 
‘ite traveller, he had attempted to find his way in the 
dark across the moor. < 

When Lord Menstone, in answer to his tap, admitted 
him by tho parlour window he presented a very woe- 
hegone figure. He was plastered from head to foot 
with red mud; his face was cut~by a fall on a boulder, 
and his clothes were torn and disordered. 

‘There was no need for the Marquis to ask the 
cuestion that hovered on his. lips; the sight of the 
Joctor’s face supplied the answer. 

You have failedt’”’ he said angrily as the man 
s‘asgered into the room and dropped wearily into a 
eres) 
svenyon nodded, an angry light in his eyes, 

Tod fool! ‘Tell me what happened.” 

Lriefly Svenyon related in sulky toncs the story of 
. uat had occurredy how he had followed Lady Hubert, 
vtacked her from behind, and while she lay uncon- 
-.ious in the road, had searched hor body in vain for 
140 papers, <A tempest of rage lit up Lord Menstone’s 


face, 

“You are lying to me!” he cried: ‘‘ She had the 
papers in the bosom of her dress; she told me 0.” 

Svenyon protested feebly. 

“Then you must have let her throw them away,” 
cmtinued the Marquis, still more angrily. ‘‘ From 
beginning to end you have made a mess of everything. 
I have enough troubles of my own without bein 
cursed with a fool like you. You have probably kill 
the woman, and the police will be corfiing here to make 
inquiries, You s! clear out of {his House at once; 
i won't have anything more to do with you.” 

Svenyon stared at him stupidly like a man who 
ynnut believe that he heara aright. The Marquis 
;ainted to the window. 

Get out!” ho eaid curtly. “I have finished with 
vou.” 

Very slowly Svenyon rose to his feet, his full red 
‘os half open, like a snarling dog showing his teeth. 

“Your Excellency had better think twice before 
‘ou quarrel with me,” he said in a low voice. 

For answer the Marquis went to the window and 
threw it open. 

“Go!” he said, pointing outside. ‘ I am not going 

to be involved in a ible murder trial through you. 
The sooner you nike yourself scarce the better for 
both of us.” 
Still Svenyon hung back, keeping his place by the 
fire. He looked like a beaten animal, cowed and 
frightened, but with still the possibility of mischief 
lurking in his eyes, 

“Tf your Excellency {s so cruel as to turn me out of 
this house, remember I shall carry away the knowledge 
cf many things. Your Excellency will surely not 
quarrel with me; it is unwise.” 

Tord Menstone’s temper had risen beyond all control. 
Only with an effort did he remember to pitch his 
voice in a tone that would not carry his soll to any 
other part of the house. 

“You fool, ve are useless to me, and you can do 
me no harm. you had had the papers it might have 
heen worth my while to pay for your silence, but now 
you have no means of injuring me. You can keep your 
idle threats for other people. The only way you can 
waa ian pie is by staying here, and that I won't let 
you do. 

He advanced yareetealnaly as he spoke, and made 
& movement as if to seize the man by the collar. 

Like lightnin Svenyon stepped back, and at the 
Same moment drew from the pocket of his coat an 
ugly open knife. 

He glared at the Marquis, bis body bent, the hand 
that held tho knife close to his side, his head stretched 
forward. 

Touch me,” he muttered, ‘‘ and, by all the Saints, 
I will Le this knife in your Excellency’s heart!” 
' Lord Menstone hung eke the ferocity of the man's 
sia and the ugly weapon in his hand frightened 


“ You must see you can’t stay here,” he said weakly, 
trying to temporise. “ It would be dangerous for both 
of ua, peeonne you have killed this woman.” 

With a little laugh Dr. Svenyon’s face relaxed. 

‘ it Excellency condescends to reason with me, 


As he spoke he rested the hand that held the knife 
om the table with an air of unconcern. 


—Who is captaining the English cricket team in the Test matches. 


Lord Menstone saw the movement, and with un. 
wonted resolution made up his mind how to act. With 
his hands in his pockets he nearer to Svenyon 
and the table, protesting the while that his anxiety 
was as much for the doctor as for himself. Then when 
he was near enough for his object, he drew his hand 
rhage his pocket and seized the arm that grasped 

snife, 


As if by consent, no word was spoken during the 
Bi ced that ensued. In ‘absolute silence, their eyes 
speaking unuttered hate, the two men wrestled, strength 
eine strength—the Marquis # secure possession of 
the knife, the doctor to wrest his arm froe. 

Agile and wiry as Svenyon was, the Marquis was the 
stronger and the heavier man. He held his opponent’s 
wrist firmly. In vain the doctor tried to tear away 
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THE STORY SO FAR. 

Lorp Menstose: An owner of vast estates in England. 
His wife fails to give him # son and heir, and to 
prevent the estates, and a large sum of money, falling 

nto the hands of his younger brother, he makes her 
adopt achild. Eleven years later his plans are upset. 
His wife actually gives him a gon. 

Dra, Svenyon: The disreputabie doctor who procures the 
chiid Lady Meustone adopts, and forges the necessary 
fprers to establish it as the eldest son of Lord 

enstone, ‘ 

De. Brown: To keep the birth of Lady Menstone’s child 
as quiét as possible, her husband tukes Hollow Park 
Farm on Dartmoor, Doctor Brown, the medico of 
the moor, attends Lady Menstone, and he is mystied 
when Lord Menstone infurms him that the boy is his 
wife’s second child. His professional kuowledye tells 
him that Lady Menstonc hus never had a child betore, 

Lapy Husert Horsratt: The young and pretty widowed 
wite of Lord Men;tone’s brot er. Before her husband 
dies, he discovers Lord Menstone’s deception, and 
obtains the papers Dr. Svevyon forged. He hands 
them to his wife and tells her to obtain her righta, 


Lady Hubert Horsfall tracks her husband's brother to 
Hollow Park Farm and, on the night of the birth, she 
demands her rights. Lord Menstone laughs at her scorn. 
fully, pointing out that a real son and heir bas just Leen 
born, As they are speaking, a faint tap comes on the 
 opeeial and Dr, Svenyon's cruel face is pressed aguinst 
the glass. 

Lord Menstone hustles the womaninto an ante room, and 
then calls in thedoctor. Doctor Svenyon tells his lor.'ship 
that the hapers he forged have Leen stolen, aud that Lady 
Hubert has them. Firstly, he suggests killing the now baby, 
then, when he hears Lady Hubert is actually in the house, 
he determines they muct get the papers by forco, 

Lady Hutert overhears them plotting. She runs 
upstairs to the room ubove in which Lady Meustone is 
lyivg ill, and begs her never to leave her child ont of ber 
sight as the two men downstairs are desperate. Then ehe 
entrusts the incriminating packet of papers to Lady 
Menstone’s care. Fojlowing this, she flies from the 
house. Doctor Svenyon follows her out on to the moor, 
He knocks her to tLe ground with a oe of rock, and 
then feverishly runs his hands ovor her clothes, The 
papers are not there, 

hen, as i: determined not to be baulked, he falls again 

upon the senseless woman, tearing at Lor clothes in a 

very fury of rage. / 

Suddenly he stops and listens. Very faintly, against 
the wind, comes the sound of wheels. He bends down, 

utting his ear to the ground to mnko certain that he 
fears aright. ‘lhen jumping up, he dashes off, with an 
oath, running like the wind, 

Two lights appear on the road not faraway. They draw 
rapidly nearer, The driver whips up his horse, but the 
mal, seving something in the road, suddenly rears and 

backs, 

“Hello, what’s the matter, old girl?’ exclaims Dr. 
Brown's cheery voice, as the frightened mire makes an 
effort to turn round in the direction of home. 

Suddenly he catches sight of the figura Iving on the 
roadway. Quickly turning the head of his restless 
nnimal away, he jumps from seat. In another m»ment 
he is on his knees by her side. 

(Fou can now start reading Chapte: Five.) 
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the fingers that clutched his arm, wriggling and 
struggling the while to free himself. 

For fully a minute the two men grappled thus, and 
then suddenly the Maryuis pulled Svenyon towards 
him, and loosening one of his hands, passed it under 
the other’s arm and gripped the lapels of his coat. It 
was a hold from which there was no release ; with only 
a moderate amount of pressure exercised by the hand 
that held his wrist, Svenyon’s arm must have been 
broken. 

The knife fell with a clatter on the floor. Without 
stooping to pick it up, Lord Menstone flung Svenyon 
to the other end of the ruom. Secing that he was 
beaten, Svenyon gathered up his cloak and made 
towards the window. On the threshold he paused. 

“By all the Saints,” he whispered softly, “ your 
Excellency shall answer for this.”’ 

Then he stepped quickly through the open window 
and wag swallowed up in the darkness of the night. 

Meanwhile, five milcs away, in @ large old-fashioned 
chamber, Dr. Brown was bending over the unconscious 
figure of Lady Hubert. With the assistance of his 
housekeeper he had put her to bed, and having quickly 
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discovered the cause of her condition, he had taker 


‘| @ chair by her side determined to watch through the 


mists, if necessary, until she recovered consciousness, 
he sight of her pale, sweet face acainst the pillowa 
moved him strangely. Ho sat, leaning forward, his 
elbows resting on his knees, gazing at her, wondering 
in his mind what part so gentle a creature could be play- 

in tho mystery that surrounded Hollow Park Farm. 

our after hour slipped by. It was nearly three in 
the morning when for the first time she moved a little 
and wearily opened her eycs. 

At once on the alert, the doctor snatched up a small 
medicine glass from the table at his side, and held it to 
her lips. She swallowed the concoction without 
protest, but her eyes the while stared at him wildly. 

“Who are gold I know your face, but I can’t 
remeniber. Oh, my head—my head!” 

She pressed both her hands almost frantically to her 
forehead, her half delirious gaze never lcaving the 
doctor’s face the while. “He tried to soothe her, bidding 
her be quiet. 

“Iknow. I met you on the moor—when I was going 
to that dreadful house.” 

As if some horrible recollection was awakened in her 
memory, she screamed aloud and tried to struggle into 
a oe J posture. Very tenderly Dr. Brown forced hur 
to lie down. 

She clutched his arm. 

“You must let me go!” she cried In a hoarse 
whisper. ‘‘ They are plotting murder there ; you don’t 
know ; there is a little harmless baby that they wish 
to kill. I must go to Lady Menstono; she is my 
sister-in-law; I have forgiven all that is past, and [ 
promised to help her to save her baby from those men.” 

Though her words were almost incohercnt, the 
frantic eagerness of her voice conveyed a sense of 
horror to the doctor which scemed to chill the blood in 
his veins. 

“Tell me what happened,” he said. ‘I will go to 
the police at once. Some scoundrel attacked you on 
the moor, and he shall be caught and brought to justice." 

She stared at him with a frown on her forehcad as if 
angry with him. 

“No, no, not that! I promised Hubert there should 
be no scandal. You mustn’t send for the police; then 
everything would come out. Wo must try some other 
way to save tho child.” 

Alarmed and perplexed, and finding no clue to the 
tragic mystery she hinted at, Dr. Brown determined to 
try and get ‘ber to tell him more rationally what she 
feared. 

“If I let you talk,” ho said, “ you must try and 
control yourself. You have received a bad blow ca 
the back of the head, and you haven't quite recovered 
yet. Be quiet for a moment and try and collect youre 
selt, and then tel! me what you want to say.” 

She shuddered, cowering down among the pillows. 

“IY don’t remember what happened. I got away 
from the house; I thought I was safe, and then some- 
thing struck me, and I remember nothinz morc.” 

For nearly five minutos she remained silent, but at 
last sho raised her eyes again to the doctor's face. 

‘““ Who are you?” she asked abruptly. 

“My name is Brown, and I am the doctor who 
attended Lady Menstono to-day.” 

She studicd his face closely for some moments 
before she spoke. 

“Can I trust you? I am all alone in the world 
except for my little boys; my husband is dead; thcre 
is no one to advise or help me. If I trust you, will you 
swear to kcep my se¢ret ?” 

Dr. Brown hardly trusted himself to reply. The 
helplessness of this child—for she seemned little more 
than a child as she lay there—her pathetic beauty, 
stirred him deeply. 

“TI swear to keep your secret,” he replicd brokenly. 
“If you wiu let me help you, I shall count it the 
greatest happiness in my life.” 

She watched him gravely as he spoke, and then ‘or 
a moment a faint, wan sinilo appearcd on her lips to 
vanish again almost immediately. 

“ [ know you will keep your promise,” she said. ‘ L 
am going to trust you. Lord Menstone hates his 
child that has been born to-day. ‘There are reasons; 
ho is frightened that a secret he has kept for clevep 
years will Icak out. 

“What is tho secret?” Dr. Brown asked involun 
tarily as she paused, 

“Eleven years ago he put forward as his own a 
child he had procured from Transylvania. All the 
world belicves that that child is his own son. He 
thought his wife would bear him no children, but now 
that ho has a real son of his own, he is terrified. He 
dare not admit now that his supposed eldest son is nut 
his son at all.” 

Dr. Brown nodded understandingly. The mystery 
which had puzzled him that day was a mystery ne 
longer. He had been positive that the child he bad 
helped to bring into the world was Jady Menstone’s 
first child, the statement to the contrary in Deurerr 
notwithstanding. 

Now he understood Lord Menstono’s reason for 
taking Hollow Park Farm, his uncasiness when asked to 
give his name, and his attempt to purchase the doctor's 
silence. 

“I went to him to-day; before he died my husband 
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acnt me the papers proving the truth of whatI have told 
vou. Lwent to ask Lord Menstone to give up a certain 
lega:y which really belonged to my husband. He 
wouldn't listen to me; he told me to do my worst—as 
it—as if I had come to blackmail him.” < 

Indignation flashed In her eyes as she ke. 

“And what happened next?” queried the doctor 
eagerly, 

rs We were interrupted. A man knocked at the 
window. Lord Menstone made me go before he let 
him in, but I heard him utter his name.” 

She put her hands before her eyes as ff she saw 
some picture which she wished to shut out from her 
sight. 

me It was Dr. Svenyon, the man who helped Lord 
Menstone to procure the child he has always pretended 
wae his own. I knew all about him from my husband. 
He is the most evil human creature I have ever scen; 
the sight of his face pressed agajust the window sccma 
to haunt me still.” 

She shuddered, and then with an effort took her 
bands from before her face and continued speaking. 

“*] listened at the door, and I heard what they said. 
Dr. Svenyon proposed that they should take the 
papers I carried about with me, and Lord Menstone 


agrced. 

“And then they spoke of the little baby upstairs. It 
was horrible—horrible. They talked of killing it to 
save Lord Menstone from having to announce that the 
other boy was not his child.” 

Dre. Brown listened breathlessly as she unfolded her 
tragic story. 

‘““T went and warned Lady Menstone, and then I 
ficd from the house; the rest I have told you.” 

While speaking she had raised he head a little, but 
now, as if exhausted, she sank back. Dr. Brown bent 
forward quickly, and tenderly arranged the pillows 
more comfortably. 

** What do you wish me to do?” he asked. 

“To save Lady Mcnstone’s baby and to ask her to 
give you for me the packet of de 

He smiled good-naturedly. Warned as he had been 
of tho plot and put on his guard, it seemed the simplest 
thing in the world to do what she ased. 

“ That will be quite casy,” he replied. ‘ No harm 
shall come to the chiid, and f will bring you the papers 
to-morrow when TY return froin Hollow Park Far.” 

She canght his arm as be leaned over the bed. 

“Tt will not be so easy a3 you think,” she exclahned 
fn a strained voice. “* Lord Menstone is a dan serous 
man, and he is frivhtened. Besides, there is ano!-her 
danger.” 

“What do yon mean" he a- 

“Dr. Svenyon,” she cs lainied 
deal with Dr. Svenyou.” 


CHAPTER SIX, 
Lady Menstone’s Escape.” 

Dr. Brown determined on a course of action which, 
while safeguarding the interests of his patient and her 
child, would avoid | possibility of that scandal 
which Lady Hubert implored him to prevent. 

Though all the threads of the mystery that Lord 
Menstono had preserved so skilfully for 60 many years 
were in his hands, he adopted an attitude of complete 
{ignorance towards the Marquis during his daily visits 
to Hollow Park Farm. . 

The presence of Lady Hubert at his house was kept 
@ profound secret from everybody, and he was careful 
not to allow any hint of his knowledgo of what had 
taken place to peep out in the course of conversation. 

To the complete success of his plans, however, there 
was one drawback. Lady Menstone, though she 
recovered her strenzth quickly, reemed to grow daily 
in greater fear of the safety of her child. She had given 
the papers, which had been entrusted to her by Ladv 
Hubert, to the doctor, and she read with eagerness the 
daily letters of encouragement which wero brought to 
her secretly from her sister-in-law. 

The idea that some plot was meditated against her 
baby took daily stronger possession of her mind, and it 
became almost impossible for Dr. Brown to conceal from 
Lord Menstono that an atmosphere of suspicion, of 
which he was the object, pervaded the house. 

As a matter of fact any effort im such a direction 
would have been futile, for Lord Menstone was well 
aware that everything was not going well. Lad 
Nenstone refused to see him, and as the days passe 
and she was strong enough to get out of bed, she 
declined even to trust the nurse. It was useless, the 
Marquis felt, to try and keep up a pretence of ignoring 
the situation, especially in the presence of the two 
other persons who came in daily contact with his wife. 

Moreover, he was growing every moment more 
uncasy. The absence of Svenyon, who might be 
plotting he knew not what, the fear that his long- 
concea fraud was on the pant of discovery, the 
haunting dread of the ecandal, the possible criminal 

rosecution, all tended to darken his mind and to sct 

is thoughts on desperate purposcs. 

If tho baby were to dio—that secmed the one thing 
that could save him from disgrace. Day and night 
Svenyon’s words about the ease with which infants 
might pass from the world ran through his thoughts 
like a refrain. Of paternal affection he had none; love 


sed. 
“You will have to 


We used to dream of pleasures true, 


of his wife he doubted whether he had ever possessed ; 
the one emotion that ruled him was fear. 
* While Lady Menstone jealously guarded the child, 
never trusting the little morsel of humanity out of her 
sight, he saw he could do nothing. But if he could 
acparate them? An {dea took possession of his brain. 
wife was curious in her behaviour, strange in 
her manner to him and to everybody in the house; if 
to declare that ‘her mental 
that it was no longer safo 


door behind her. 
conversation with you with regard to my wife. 

He placed a abate for her and begen striding up and 
down the floor, twisting and retwisting the ends of his 
flaxen moustache. 

“Tm not satisfied with Mre. Horsfall’s condition,” 
he said at length—‘ her mental condition, I mean. 
should like to have your opinion on the subject.” 

The woman moved uncomfortably in her seat. 


” 


! OUR DREAMS OF OLD. 


We used to dream of golden days, 
Whose light should never fade, 

Of sunlit skies and flower strewn ways, 
And paths untouched by shade. 

We dregmt of hearts that could not change, 
Of hands that ne'er grew cold, 

OF faces that should ne’er seem strange— 
Where are our dreams of old ? 

O Time, take back thy gifts tvo fair, 
Thy gold that brightly gleams, 

Thy crowns of Fame, thy treasures rare, 
And give us back our dreams! 


Of joys for all the years, 
Of mirth that never scornful! grew, 
And eyes that knew no tears ; 
We dreamt of life as always May, 
The clay was purest gold ; 
Alas, too well we know to-day— 
They were our dreams of old ! 
O Time, take back thy gifts too fair, 
Thy gold that brightly gleams, 
Thy crowns of Fame, thy treasures rare, 
And give us back our dreams ! 


“There is no use blinking the fact; mentally sho 
certainly is no* normal. Her refusal to sce mo or to 
allov me in the room, you have scen for yourself, 
nurse.” 

‘Her behaviour certainly {s extraordinary,” replicd 
the nurse. “I mentioned it to the doctor, but 
laughed at me. Ever since that night the baby was 
born, something happened then, sir, which perhaps I 
ought to have told you of before.” 
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Horsfall, I suppose?” he queried. “ When ma’is, 
the bed you pabanty Par as them? 
“T haven't seen them since that nicht, str,” s'- 
replied; ‘“ but I suppose they must still be in :.: 
possession.” ; , 

The Marquis looked at her closcly. 

** As you say, they must still be in her possess} p 
I haven't the slightcst idea what they are, but clear!: 
they are the causo, in some way or another, of ke- 
curfous behaviour. I think {t would be best if yoy 
obtained them and brought them to me.” . 

The nurse considered thoughtfully for a momen’. 

* As I told you, sir, I haven’t seen tho papers six ¢ 
that night; they have never been in the bed wkcn | 
made i, and if Mrs. Horsfall keeps them conce:'r3 
about her clothing, what you ask me to do would ie 
hardly possible.” 

Lord Menstone took the cigar from his mouth, ard 
with a hand that trembled, knocked off tho ach few 
the end. 

“T feel it is lmportant I should have the packct. 1! 
you wt get it for me, I will give you two bunc:: 
ands,” 

As he uttered the words he saw by the look of avi?:y 
that crossed the nurse's face that the bait had cau: i.:. 
“ But I may have to use force, sir,” she said, 

‘* Never mind, pet them and you shall have tlic ‘wo 


She hesitated, her eyes turned to the floor, an! s¢ 
she hesitated, the Marquis came to a sudden resoluticr. 
If he could get the pay nothing else mattered. 11: 
could laugh at Lady Hubert’s threats, unsupported 4: 
they would be by any proofs. 

It would be better to end it all now and at ons. 
Dr. Brown had announced his intention of not ca‘: 
that day, and it was only necessary to get the se1\ iu’ 
out of the house. He a, the bell. 

‘** James,” he said, as the man entered the roc. 
“you an? the other servania have been shut up lor: 
enough in this houso; it’s fine to-day, and you can ..: 
xo out for @ walk on the moos.” 

The man, dolivhtca at the prospect, thanked him <>? 
hurried down ‘0 the kiteheo to tell the news. A 
quarter of an hour later the house was free for what 
Lord Mensiune and the nerse nad to do. 

As they entered the room to sther Lady Menstor.-. 
who was sitting in a chair by the ure, rose quickly wits 
the baby in her arms. ‘The look on their faces told bh: 
that something was amiss. She rushed to a corns: ’! 
the room, and, leaning against the wall, screamed alui.'. 

“ Don’t be foolish, Mary 1” said the Marquis stern'y, 
approaching her. ‘‘I begin to think you have takin 
leave of your senses.” 

“© You shan’t touch my child!” sho cricd. “If you 
kill him, you shall kill me, too, I know what you ei 
that wonaan who swore to stand by me want to do. 

“TIT won’t touch you or the baby,” returned her 
husband. “If you will give me those papcrs th:t 
wonan left with you the other night.” 

“T haven't got them, and if I had them I wou!!: 1 
give them to you.” 

Lord Menstone turned to the nurso, who had heen 
carefully examining the bed. She shook her be", 
imp! ing that her search bad becn in vain. 

“My wife won't give me the papers of her own 
accord, so we must take them. Coie here, nurse. 

Lady Menstane sank, shrieking, on the floor as if} 
legs were no longer able to support her body. 1! 
terror and alarm on her face only tended to con: « 
the suspicions of Lord Menstone. He was more tl... 
ever determined that his wife should be searched. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Brown, his morning round over, "°* 
driving back from Huxley across the moor, wl +” 
saw the now familiar figure in black coming tov.’ 
him. He pulled up his horse with a strange g!avit: - 
in his heart. 

Lady Hubert had completely recovered, and s."* 
for a certain paleness which, in the doctor's opii' : 


rd Menstone halted in his restless walk and faced | added an indefinable charm to the swectness ol L 


her. : 

“What happened ?” he asked. 

“She had a visitor, sir. A lad 
came into the bedroom, and thoug 
her, insisted on speaking to my patient. I don’t know 
who tho lady could have been, but the effect of her 
visit was to make Mrs.’ Horsfall very excited and 
unstrung. Since then she has certainly been very 
strange in her manner.” 

Lord Menstone had turned away to hide the troubled 
terror that had sprung up into his eyes. 

‘“A lady called to see me on family businees that 
night,” he said unsteadily. ‘I dido’t know ashe had 
gone to my wife’s room. Did you hear anything that 
transpired, nurse?” 

““T, of course, listened to nothing, as you can well 
understand,” she replied ; ‘* but I did see the lady take 
a small packet of papers from the bosom of her dress 
and give it to Mrs. Horsfall.” 

Lord Menstone fumbled awkwardly for a moment 
with the lighting of his ie : 

“Those papers are still in 


’ 


in widow's weeds 


“‘ Her behaviour has certainly been curious, sir,” she | 
began. 
Lord Menstone interrupted her abruptly. 


the possession of Mrs. 


| to 


beauty, she bore no traces of her night adventure -¢ 
the moor. - 
“‘What brings you out so far as this?” he a°:+ 


I tried to prevent | as she leaned over the. trap. 


“I want you to tako a letter for me to Lady Mer 
stone,” she replied. ‘‘ You are not to ask what it :* 
about, for it’s a secret, and as a doctor [ don't kr * 
what you might think it your professional duty to ©’ 
if you were awaro of its contents, Lf you will ta! 
I will wait here till you return.” os 

The promise of a drive back in her society mave |": 
cover the distance to Hollow Park Farm ina very :!. 
time. Half way there he met tho party of servan'- 
for their walk—a fact which surprised him not a : 
When finally he reached the house he was start: 
hear a long succession of screams coming from | ™ ' 
the upstair rooms. aj 
Jumping down in the yard he was about to go 7 

the front, when he saw that the kitchen door *'* 
left open by the servants, Without a mc! st 
besitation he entered the house by this way. 

The piercing screams directed him to Lady Mens! :1¢# 


—For the best limerick I will give five shillings. Mark postcards ‘‘Fry.”’ (See page 228,) 
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He crossed the room in a few strides, and taking the 
Marquis by the collar, flung him ey against the 

al. The nurse, loo up, abando: her occupa- 
on with an exclamation of surprise, while Lady 
‘tenstone, slipping from the bed, rushed to the cradle 
-here her baby lay, and, sobbing hysterically, took the 
{ttle mite in her arma, 

“May I ask what this means, sir?” queried the 
ductor, turning to Lord Menstone, who stood with a 
‘ace like parchment, leaning against the wall. 

“TI don’t see what business it is of yours,” he 
<,luttered. “She is my wife, and I am responsible 
unly to the law of the land for what I do.” 

“She is my patient,” retorted Dr. Brown, “‘ and, as 
‘er medical adviser, I shall certainly have her removed 
‘rom this house if she is subjected to such treatment. 
You see the condition eed rutality has brought her 
i, and you will kindl h leave the room instantly.” 

‘The physical superiority of the doctor, added to his 
-ommanding tone of voice and manner, had its imme- 
“uate effect. The nurse had already slunk away, and 
now Lord Menstone, like some beaten animal, quickly 
retired. Dr. Brown turned to Lady Menstone, and after 
>pending some moments in soothing hor, presented her 
with Lady Hubert’s letter. Sho read the contents 
cagerly and a little flush of excitement appeared in 
ier pale, tear-stained cheeks, 

“Tell her yes, Dr. Brown,” she said when she had 
linished and carefully put the letter in the fire. 

When Dr. Brown went downstairs ho searched in 
vain for a sign of Lord Menstone or the nurse, to both 
of whom he had a fixed determination to speak his 
mind, They were not to be foundin any of the rooms, 
and, as he knew there were no servants in the house, 
lic had to content himself with writing a note to the 
Marquis, warning him of the consequences of any 
ropetition of his treatment towards his wife. sf 

Some ten minutes later he had rejoined Lady Hubert 
on the moor. The brief message of which he was a 
carer seemed to make her more than usually thought- 
fil. She hardly spoke at all during the drive back 
vad the pleasant evening over tho fire, which he had 

sme to Icok forward to as one of the sweetest things 
ithe world, was marred by her silence and abstraction. 

She retired early to bed, and once in her room, 
‘stead of undressing, she occupied her time in packing 
a sinall valise, She heard the doctor retire for the 
tizht and the sound: of the housekceper’s lusty snores 
ii the room overhead. As the clock in the hall struck 
‘iidnight, she crept softly out and downstairs. She 
paused a moment to place a letter in a prominent 
yysition on the umbrella-stand, and then stcalthily 
“pening the front door, she passed out into the night. 

A quarter of a mile away a trap was waiting. She 
took her place bythe driver's cide, and at once the 
man whipped up his horse, driving in the direction of 
the moor. 

It was close on one o’clock when they drew up at the 
point where the road from Hollow Park Farm joined the 
tain road. There was no moon, and darkness obscured 
everything, Lady Hubert alighted and walked a few 
paces away from the trap. 

Suddenly, through the dark curtain of the night, 
there appeared a faint white patch; then a woman 
with a baby in her arms appearod, staggering feebly 
under the burden of the little bundle. 

‘ Lady Hubert ran forward eagerly.- 
i.“ Lady Menstone,” she exclaim 

The woman tottered towards her, almost falling into 
her arms, 

“Thank God,” she exclaimed hysterically, ““T have 
escaped from that dreadful house.” 

(To be concluded next week.) 


: KENNY WON, 

An Irish waiter named Kenny was noted for his 
wit and ready answers, A party of gentlemen, 
who were staying at the hotcl, heard of Kenny’s 
wit, and one of them made a bet that he would 
say something that Kenny couldn't answer at once. 

bottle of champagne was ordered, the one 
who had made the bet took hold of the bottle and 
commenced to open it. The cork came out with 
& (, bang” and flew into Kenny’s mouth. 
Ah,” he said, “ that is not the way to Cork!” 

Kenny took the cork out of his mouth and 
replied ; “No, but it’s the way to ‘ Kill-Kenny ’ 1” 
lee 
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25 Years 


in the 


(Mr. BR T. 

has recently retired from 
twenty-five years’ service 
as a constable in the City 
of London Police Force, During that period he 
came into active contact with many of the crimes 
and criminals known to the metropolis. He ts, in 
his own worda, a “ Devonshire Dumpling,” and was 
known as “ Uncle Tom" to his comrades on account 
of hts singing of ihe famous old Devon song, “ Uncle 
Tom Cobley.” Last week he told how he arrested a 
clever gang of thieves.) 


Iv a story once told me by a colleague was true— 
and he positively assured mo it was true—King 
Edward might never have lived to reign but for 
the prompt intelligence displayed by three humblo 
Thames bargees. : 2 

I do not know the names of all these three men 
who were the means of saving one of the yee 
Kings England ever knew from what might have 
been a frightful death ; but I do know that, pre- 
suming the facts of the affair to be as I was told 
them, no men ever deserved public recognition and 
reward more than they did. Yet I suppose they 
Le no more than “ thank you ’’—if they even got 
that, 


What the Bargees Noticed. 


It was at the time of the opening of the Tower 
Bridge, June 30th, 1894. King Edward, then, of 
course, Prince of Wales, was to open the bridge 
on behalf of his mother, Queen Victoria. 

The ceremony, at which I found myself posted 
very close to liis Royal Highness, was timed for 
one o'clock in the afternoon. It took place without 
a hitch then,but few of the thousands of spectators 
and officials who attended the opening knew of the 
tragedy which chance and the acumen of three 
Thames bargees had averted only by a few hours. 
I was one of the few who did know. 

Here is the story as it was told to me. 

The bridge, which was designed by Mr. Wolf 
Barry, is of somewhat peculiar construction. The 
low level passage is built on what is known as the 
“bascule ” principle, The. centre span of the 
bridge is divided into two parts, each half being 
pivoted and furnished with a counterpvise. The 
weight of the bascules is a thousand tons each, 

Going down the river in their barge on the 
morning of the opening ceremony and passing under 
the centre span of the new bridge, three keen-eyed 
bargees notieed a granite cube resting on one of 
the abutments from where the bascules are worked. 

It struck them as odd that such a cube should 
be there, and so they moored their barge below the 
bridge and went back in a small boat to investigate. 
Their first idea was that the cube of granite had, 
somchow, become displaced, 


A Large Ilron-bound Box. 

They rowed to the abutment, and one of them, 
standing on the gunwale of their boat, pushed the 
cube to test if it were loose. He pushed rather hard 
and the lump of granite fell into the river. 

It was a lucky og To the utter astonish- 
ment of the man and his companions the cubo 
had hidden a large iron-bound box, measuring about 
eighteen inches in length, and ten inches in width 
and depth. 

Not realising what the box was, the man, who had 
revealed it—I think his name was Joe Turner— 
tricd to lift it into the boat and investigate. He 
was big, strong man, but neither he nor one of his 
mates wh6 came to hia assistance, could move 
the box from its place. . 

Presently it began to dawn upon these three 
bargees that the box might not be quite so innoeent 
and harmless as they had at first thought ; it occurred 
to them that the Prince of Wales was due on the 
bridge above in about four hours’ time, and that 
there were such things as Anarchists and bombs. 
So they rowed ashore and informed the police of 
their discovery. 

A squad of police iminedintely put off in a 
“dummy,” that is & barge with raised decks, 
removed the box, and quickly brought it to land, 


City Solice bear 


Told by Ex-P.C. E. T. LANGDON. 
11.—Chance v. Crime. 
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The box was i pap ly and skilfull 
broken open. Inside it was another ed 


made of the finest steel and inside this 
second box was an instrument ticking 
away like a clock. Very carefully the 
for it was now plain that the 
box was nothing less than a fincly 
made bomb—was taken to pieces. 

It contained sufficient dynamite to 
blow up twenty Tower Bridges, and, 
by means of the ticking clockwork 
arrangement, had been timed to explode at 
one oclock, the hour when the Prince of Wales 
would bé on the bridge, declaring it open to the 
publio ! 

Of course, there was a lot of shcer luck about this 
box being discovered in time—good luck for the 
country that it was discovered, bad luck, if you 
like, for the miscreants who placed it where they did. 
But then there is always a good deal of luck in 
crime work; my twenty-five years in the force 
showed me that. 


““Who Are You Looking At?” 

I remember once capturing a notorious thief, and 
80 saving @ personal friend much sorrow and 
expense, simply by luck playing into my hands. 

Thad gone down to my native Devonshire to spend 
a summer holiday with my friend, who was station- 
master at a quaint little village near Exeter. 

_ One day, when my friend and I were out walkin 
in some of surely the most lovely lanes you will 

the whole world over, we met a man—a stranger, 
sauntering along. I suppose I must have loo 
rather hard at him, for he scowled and desired 
to know, “‘ Who are you looking at?” I did not 
trouble to reply, and we saw no more of him for 
& time. 

I did not see him again until I was in Exeter 
station, waiting for the “up” Flying Dutchman 
to take me back to London and duty. There he 
was by the booking-office, and as I had a two hours 
and a half wait before me I determined to add 
peeing to waiting. I somehow mistrusted 


im. 

I found ont that he had taken a ticket to the 
place—my friend’s station—from which I had just 
come. That was rather annoying, but I had 
become so obsessed by the idea that he was u 
to no good that I determined to see things Dmoagh 
if possible. A policeman on holiday is just about 
as bad as a ‘busman ! 

Caught Him Robbing the Safe. 

We travelled back, in neighbouring carriages, 
tomy friend’s station. There was, I had discovered, 
a wait of four minutes there when we arrived, 
When we stopped the man jumped out of the train 
and made for the booking-oftice. The door was 
closed, but not locked, and my friend the station. 
master was busy on the platform. 

I followed my man. There he was in the booking- 
office already busy helping himself from the safo, 
He shot past me as I entered and rushed back to 
te train, I recovered myself and followed 
him. 

The train was now on the move again, but, 
heedless of the stationmaster’s shouts of ‘‘ Stand 
back, there!” the man and I made for it. He 
dragged a door open and scrambled in, but before 
he could slam it against me I was inside, too. 

Furiously I fell upon him, hit him on the head 
with all my might, knelt on him, bound his 
hands behind him with my handkerchief, and 
then got up and pulled the communication cord ! 

He turned out to bo one John Donovan, alias 
Frank Devonfeet, an expert at this sort of theft. 

It was sheer good luck that I got him—and sheer 
bad luck for him that I happened to have a holiday 
just then! 

(Next week: ‘‘ Burgling a Bank.’’) 


A GRAND SCHEME. 

Mr. Bicarys had a scheme for protecting his 
house against burglars during the holidays, but in 
spite of that his friend Mr. Higgins met him recently 
looking very downcast. 

“ What’s wrong ?” queried Mr. Higgins, 

* Oh, everything!” groaned Mr. Biggins, ‘‘ you 
remember my scheme for keeping off burglars? Well, 
the secret of it was to leave a gas jet turned on, so 
that any burglar who entcred would be asphyxiated 
by the fumes.” 

“ Didn’t it work, then ?” 

“Oh, yes, it worked well enough ; too well. The 
burglar came in with a lighted match, and wa 
haven't been able to find him or the house 
since, 


Turn to the “Jokes and Jestlets’’ page. Select any joke you like, = 
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THE most dangerous of British insects is not 
the wasp nor the bee, not even the much dreaded 
. hornet. It is the small yellow-brown horsefly 
that haunts wooded places from July to September. 
This creature settles on your face or hand so 
lightly and silently that the first you know of its 
presence is a sharp prick. There is no pain such as 
is caused by a wasp sting, but presently the place 
begins to itch. Whe irritation is soon almost in- 
tolerable, and a large cushion-like swelling follows 
which may spread right up the arm if the bito is 
on the hand. 

Sometimes blood poisoning results, and the skin 
becomes covered with a bladder-like eruption. 
There are very many cases on record of scrious 
illness or even death following on a horsefly bite. 
A labourer near Lynton died not long ago as the 
result of such a bite. 

The holiday-maker is particularly liable to get 
bitten by the gadfly, cspecially if fishing in a 
wooded brook. If bitten, the first thing to 
remember is not to scratch. Scratching spreads the 
venom. The next thing is to get hold of hot water 
a3 quickly as possible. 


fs 


I TH1xk every P.W. reader knows the phrase : 


“Carry your Pearson’s in your hand, * 


” 


And see what we will give you 


I am one of the gift-men and I have met with all sorts of adventures in 


looking for P. W. carriers, 


Soap for Stings 


How to Treat Poisonous Insect Stings. z 


Tf you are bitten on the | 


A , Giving Away"PW" Cards 


One of Our Postcard Repzesentatives Relates His 
Expericnces. 


“o) 


hand, dipping it in water as hot as can be borne 
is almost a certain cure, and it is also the very 
best rough and ready cure for gnat and mosquito 
bites. . 

| Mosquitoes, it may be mentioned, do exist in 
England. We have no fewer than nine varieties 
| of British blood-suckers of the mosquito tribe, and 
! they are becoming more common each summer. 

| he next best handy remedy for insect bites is a 
raw onion. Every cyclist or tourist ought to carry 
ione, A little of the juice will do wonders in killing 
the pain of a bee or wasp sting. 

Remember that a bee sting is more serious than 
that of a wasp, because the bee sting almost in- 
variably remains in the wound. The best way 
to remove it is to press a small key on the spot. Then 
squeeze tho flesh till a drop blood runs out, 

|and rub tho place with onion Juice. If you can 
‘get it, a solution of salicylic acid will cure the 
; pain and remove all ill effects, and after using this, 
| paint the place over with a little of that liquid 
| sticking plaster which you can find in every 
chemist’s shop. 
Bee stings are really dangerous. Two summers 


diligently studying. 
When he did at length 
the back of the 


an article he hi 


grimy. 


effusively, and, after ruaning 
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ago an Army officer living at Bath went mad ang 
killed himself as the result of bee stings. 

Handy, houschold remedies for stings are vines :r, 
soft-soap, or ammonia. Ammonia is the best. 1{ 
neutralises the poison. For mosquito bites swect 
oil is also a useful cure. 

Here is a recipe for a mixture which anyone 
can make for themselves at a cost of a few pence, 
and which will cure almost any sting or bite. 

Beat a raw egg, add @ pint of vinecar, 
half an ounce of spirits of turpentine, half an ounce 
of spirits of wine, @ quarter of an ounce of camphor. 
Put in a bottle and shake together for ten minutes, 

Besides the homely onion, there are ot}<- 
remedies to be found in the garden. Every boy 
knows the value of a bruised dock leaf for nettle 
stings. Lettuce Icaves are even better. 

Prevention is better than oure. There are 
several cheap strong-smelling oils which will kce) 
most insects at a distance. Common camphoratc.| 
oil is one, eucalyptus oil another. If you do not 
- the odour of these, try spearmint or citronc!'s 
oil. 
If none of these strong-smelling oils appeal to 
you, try a little quassia water. The solution h:.« 
no smell at all, but an intensoly bitter taste. If tic 
skin is well rubbed with ‘it, it lasts all day,*a:.i. 
though the midges may still alight upon your face, 
they won’t bite. 


held in its place on top of the box an open copy of P.IV., which he was 


L had a job to get him to understand tho nature of the cffer I was mal.ine 
him. Ho could not conceive of anybody giving him something for nothi::. 


the meaning of it all, he thanked me m<-! 


gras 
Abie eyes down the list of the presents printed on 


tcard, he said he was going to choose a silver cigar-cutter, 
long desired to possess, 

Just as I was turning to go, something prompted me to ask to sce his copy 
of P.W., which I now noticed for the firstime looked unusually worn ard 
I commented on this fact as I took it in my hand. 


Yes,” Le 


answered with evident pride, “‘ me had him six week !”* 


The strangest experience happened in London, when I gave the same girl 
two of the magic postcards. 

I had set out one morning carrying in an inside pocket of my ccat a little 
pie of stamped and addressed | ie ey each one of which entitled the 

ucky recipient to a P.W. gift. Near the Clapham Common Tube Station 
: saw young lady carrying her Pearson's in her hand, and of course she got 
er card. 

Next day I was in Islington, miles away. I caught sight of the end of the 
familiar crimson cover sticking out of a rather large-size “ vanity bag,” and 
offered the usual card to the fair owner thereof. 

‘ ant thanks, awfully,” she said ; “ but am I entitled to two cards, may 
as 2 

‘Well, that’s pretty cool cheek,” I thought. 
politely that I was afraid not 
carried. 


However, I replied quite 
; that only one card was given for each copy 
. 


“Well, you know,” she said, “you gave me a card yesterday in 
Clapham.” Then I understood. - It was the same girl, carrying the same 
Pearson’s, and I had run against her, quite accidentally, of course, on two 
consecutive days in two widcly separated districts of London, 

How’s that for a coincidence ? ‘ 

Another queer experience I had was with an Italian organ-grinder. He 
was turning the handle of his organ with one hand, while with the other he 


Another queer experience with a foreign reader occurred at Water]«o 
Station. It was early one Saturday morning, and the main departuro plat- 
form was crowded with a motley assemblage of obviously alicn emigrants, 
waiting for the boat train to take them to their ship at Southampton. They 
wero mostly Russians and Poles, with a sprinkling of Hungarians and other 
kindred nationalities, and were evidently merely passing through this count: 
on their way to America. 

It was about the last sort of a crowd one would have expected to find s 
P.W. reader among, yet thero was the familiar cover staring me in the far. 
and in the hands of a swarthy alien, too. Ho took the card I handed him, an! 
looked at it upside down inquiringly. Then he put a question to me. It 
sounded like a sneez, long drawn out. : 

I shook my head. Immediately a dozen voices jabbered in unison, and » 
little girl came running up. She spoke English perfectly, and it turned out 
that it was to her that the Pearson’s belon She was an East-end Jewes, 
and was going to America with relatives who, she informed me, had just come 
over from Hungary. a 

She ticked off a Blue Bird Brooch, and handed me the card to po:t, 
anxiously inquiring at the same time as to whether I was quite sure t': 
Editor would post her present to the address she had given in a far-away 
American tity. 

I assured her that he would. 


“a 


[2 That Man Next Door _ 


Things You Can and Can't Do When Your Ne: te 
\ Door Neighbour is a Nuisance. 


Ax amusing action fought recently at the Shore- ; indignant gardener did recently—wring the fowls’ | 


BEE 


ditch County Court hung on the question whether, 
if a neighbour’s tree overhangs a man’s garden 
he has a right to go into the other garden and cut it 
off. 

The law on the matter is that you would be quite 
within your rights in doing so, provided you gave 
him notice you meant to do so, thereby giving him 
a chance of doing so himself. 

So if any plant or tree whatever hangs over your 
garden wall, you have a perfect right, if you havo a 
spite against tho man next-door, to cut off the 
ofienling part. If you have to go into the other 


.grden to do so, you must warn him that you | 


mean to. 

But you have to be very, very careful, for if you 
take off even half an inch too much the other man 
can get damages against you. 

Most amateur gardeners know what a nuisance 
the fowls of the peoplo next door may be. One 
day you put in your seeds and bulbs, prturing the 
glorious array of bloom that a month or two will 
bring. Next moming you find the seeds pecked up 
and your bulbs in bits. Or your neighbour's cat 
or dog may ruin your best flower-bed. How are you 
to get your own back ? 

Well, you are certainly not entitled to do, as an’ 


. 


And write it in poctry, Mot more than eight lines. Mention joke yow have chosen. 
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' necks and throw them over tho wall, after tying to 
leach a card inscribed “ With Mr. Blank’s com- 
| pliments.” You have no more right to kill a 
| trespassing fowl, cat, or dog than a trespassing cow 
or horse. » 

But you can certainly have your revenge, even 
| without the cumbrous one of bringing an acticn. 
Catch the offending fowls—if you can—and keep 
ithem till the man next door pays up for the 
damage done. You must keep them fed, but in 


| return you are entitled to any egga they lay during ' 


‘ their term of imprisonment. 

If it is a neighbouring farmer's cow that you find 
one morning strolling through your pet carnation- 
bed you can detain the cow and milk it till its 
owner pays up. But if it is a horse, you must 
nof ride it. 

iano-playing has ruined many a_ budding 
friendship. Lut even if the girl next-door practises 
for six hours a day you can’t stop her, except 
you have reason to think she is doing it deliberately 
to nore ou. In order to get an injunction from 
the Hig! urt you must be able to prove that any 
' offending noise is unusual, as well as loud and 
| continual. If the lady next door or in the flat 
below gives a musical “ At Home” that lasts till 


° * 


—w~ 


, three a.m., you must grin and bear it. But if che 
gives two or three a week you can mako her sto:. 
You will have difficulty in stopping your neizh- 
bour’s dog barking unless you can prove that your 
sleep is being seriously interfered with. + 
A curious point about quarrc!s between neizi- 
bours is that a man can do almost anything to sj 1c 
his neighbours—once. A thing must go on revi 
| larly before the High Court will interfere. You con 
spend the whole night in your backyard stinin: 
| your dog to a frenzy of barking if you like —as lon- 
' aS you find some new form of torture next tine 
| you want to be unpleasant. 
| Does your nejghbour’s rain-water run on to yor" 
| promises, however slightly ? If ¢0, you can force 
; hin to set things right. If the roof water gocs ch 
to your roof and down your pipes (many terrace 
| houses are built that way), you can go! an injunction 
' against him. : , 
| And a useful tip to remember (one very few peo!'¢ 
know) is that it is no answer to a reasonable co’ 
plaint for your neighbour to say the thine 
complained of was going on before you came ar. 
i that you knew what you were coming to. TL 
docs ‘not matter in the eyes of tho law st 
all. , 

But it is far wisor to live at peace with yor! 
neighbours. Thero are so many things he can © 
for which you can get no legal remedy. | He ca" 
spoil your view by filling his front and bach garw<"* 
with huge pill placards if he likes, and mako y° -! 


, days hideous with a steam-driven piano-playe! 
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The Detective’s Wife. 


“Any luck, John,” ? she 
asks anxiously the moment 
her husband crossed the 
threshold of his home. 

fle does not immediately answer, but sinks 
exhausted into the wooden arm-chair by the fire ; 
for he has had a long, hard day at the work 
detectives like _——o monotonous dreary 
watching of suspected premises. 

a Don't know—yet !” he replies jerkily. ‘‘ May 
find out this evening.” ' 


She stops short in her hurried preparation of his 


ten. “You're not going out again to-night, 
John?” she exclaims, 

He smiles grimly. 

“ You saw that bit in the paper—you remember— 
something about ‘another police bunglo’? The 
boss saw it, too—took the troukJe to show it to me 
himself in case I might have missed it, You 
know what that means.” 


Qnly Flesh and Blood. 

She knows by experience that remonstrance will 
ho useless. It has happened so often before. 
The Press and public are ever ready to blame the 
police when a clever scoundrel—who has carefully 
laid his plans beforehand—manages for the time 
to escape arrest. They know nothing of the 
ceaseless vigilance of the detectives who are often 
compelled to work day and night in the sacred cause 
of justice. ana 

ais, her flesh-and-blood husband suffers in the 
eyes of the public by comparison with the all- 
conquering detective of fiction. He is senselessly 
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blamed for not following impossible 
clues, 

He finishes his meal hastily, kisses 
his wife, and again departs. She 
watches him from the window as he 
vanishes down the street—scmewhat 
brisker for his brief refreshment. ‘She 
has seen but little of him lately. 
Night and day he has been slaving 
at his latest case—a sordid murder. 
Devoutly she hopes his work may be successful, for 
detectives are judged by results alone. 

As the long evening drags on she becomes appre- 
hensive. She struggles against the feeling, but 
again and again her mind reverts to details she has 
read in the papers. The criminal is one of & 
desperate gang. He is known to be armed. And 
at any moment her husband may meet him face to 
ce aga in some lonely spot cut off from his 
comrades, 


Always Facing Death. 

Twice already he has been shot at. It was 
through his bravery in the second of these affrays 
that he obtained his promotion. She has a super- 
stition that things like this happen ‘‘in threes,” 
Perhaps the third bulle-—— 

Almost she wishes that he had never risen from 
the ranks. She used to see more of her husband 
then, and her anxiety was far less. Criminals do 
not, as a rule, hate constables, but their spite is 
too often directed against the detectives. Scarcely 
a week passes but hcr husband receives anonymous 
threats that he will bo “‘done in” by the 
cowardly friends of somo evil-docr he has arrested. 
Invariably he throws these contemptible missives 
with a laugh into the fire, but she has heard of such 
things happening. 

She knows that her husband has never earned the 
hate of any man. In fact, many a time has he 
shown his human sympathy for those with (whom 
duty has brought him in contact, many a time has 
she, at his dircction, brought succour and practical 
help to the family of a detected criminal. 


OZONE FOR SLEEPY CLERKS. 
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She is about to turn in when there comes a 
knock on the door. It is a constable—a former 
comrade, and still a welcome friend. He has seen 
the light in her window as he is coming off duty. 
The brief door-step gossip that follows cheers her. 
When he has gone she thinks a little less uf the 
dangers. 

Lonely she goes to bed—loncly, but unrebellious. 
She has Icarned the meaning of dey, Cheerfully she 
resigns her own comfort for the peace and security 
of the City’s slumbering millions, 


(Next week: ‘‘ The Wife of the Tallyman.”) 


“Wat would you say,” began the voluble 
prophet of woe, “if I were to tell you that in a 
very short space of time all the rivers of this 
country would dry up ?” 

“*T would say,” replied the patient man, “ ‘Go 
thou and do likewise.’ 


A FALSE REPUTATION. 

A rroressor of philosophy used to tell with glee 
of the way he achieved a reputation for knowing 
a thing he hated. He took a walk with a professor 
of mathcmatics who started off at once to discuss 
an abstruse problem. The philosopher’s mind 
couldn't follow, and wandered to other things. 

At last he was called back, when the mathe- 
matician wound up with, ‘“ Which, you sce, gives 
us 2.” 

“Docs it?” asked the philosopher absently. 

“Why, doesn’t it?’ exclaimed the man of 
mathematics excitedly, alarmed at the possibility 
of a flaw in his calculations. Quickly his mind 
ran back and detected a mistake. 

“You are right! You are right!’ shouted the 
mathematical man, “It doesn’t give us 2; it 
gives us y.” 

And from that time the professor of philosophy 
was looked upon as a miethematical prodigy, the 
first man who ever tripped the professor of 
mathematics, 


The effects of ozonised atmosphere for producing work are so wonderful that several large business firms are thinking of introducing 
ozone distributing machines into their offices. Even Government clerks have been seen to work under the influence of ozone. Below, 
our cartoonist illustrates an office where ozone may be used. 


-___ 
| MANAGERS 
OFFICE —> 


NO LONGER WILL THAT 
MONDAY MORNING FEELING 
EXIST, WITH OZONEY OFFICES 


 —— 


[OFFICE CHAR: 
LADIES WOULD 
WORK CHEERFULLY 
AND LIGHT-HEARTEDLY UNDER 
H THE. INFLUE Z 


Seite 


“OH SIR, CAN'T 
WE STAYA. 
BIT LONGER. 
ITS SO JOLLY.” 


ALLY GENTS, 
You MUST STOP 
WORK, NOW.’ 


SU ' eo) 
ANO CLERKS WILL FIND 


WORK SO ENJOYABLE THAT THEY [ 
WILL BE LOATH TO GO HOME 


“DON'T YOU THINK 


SUPPLY WOULD BE NEEDED TO ||. 
AWAKEN ANY INTEREST FOR [f 
WORK IN THE OFFICE BOY 


Mark postcards ‘ Selécted.’’ 


-{AND SEDATE MANAGER MAY BE 
_ [AFFECTED BY THE ATMOSPHERE 


FINALLY, WHY NOT | 

HAVE. AUTOMATIC 

PLY PENNY WHIFFS 
CITY WORKERS? 


SE REC TNE ATE RITE 3 is 


(See page 228.) 
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the church of which he was a member 

take up the collection one day, and, as it happened, 

it was his first experience. He was a little nervous 

as he started down the centre aisle, but that 

=e wore off and he began to feel almost at 
ome. 

(here were several children in the first pew, 
and each put in a penny. The people in the next 
pew also contributed something each. 

A big glum fellow sat alone in the third pew. 
The new collector Boon im the ee but the 
man shook his head and stuck his hands deep in 
his pockets. Resord wi sleet 

Thereupon the conductor sto , put up his ha 
as if to jerk the bell cord, “ad said, “ Well, you'll 
have to get off.” 


‘‘THat’s arrant nonsense,” said Mr. Henpeck, 
“ about there always being room at the top.” 

“Oh,” his wife sarcastically replied, ‘“‘ when 
were you up there to see?” — 


‘“‘WaeEn my wife and I were first married we 
used to call each other ‘ Birdie.’ ” 

* Do you still do it?” 

“No. I call her a parrot and a magpie, and 
she usually refers to me as a jay.” 


NO NEED TO WORRY. 

Busrvess was brisk in the village shop 
when the stranger entered. 

“Any of you drive up in a trap?” 
he asked casually. ‘ 

“Yes, I did,” said Farmcr Turmups 
disinterestedly. ‘‘ Why?” 

“Grey horse and an old lady inside?” 

“Yes, that’s right. But——” 

“Can she manage him all right?” 


_baid the pip \ 
‘*T should think so,” replied Turmups. “un-ff 


“Why my wife’s druv that horse ever 
since he was a three-year-old.” 

“That's all right, then,’ said the 
etranger. “I merely asked because the 
grey just gone down the street like 
a mad bull, and the old lady’s hanging 
on to the back of the trap screaming 
*“Murder!’ Still, if she can manage 
him, there’s nothing to get excited 
about. How’s the pricé of taters down 
your way?” 


Visitor : “You remember me, don’t 
you, little man?” ' 

Bobbie: “Course I do. You're the 
game man pa brought home last summer 
an’ ma got so mad about it she didn’t 
speak to pa for a whole week.” 


+ Lawyer: “How is it that you have 
waited three years ‘before suing this man Jones for 
calling you a rhinoceros ?” 

Client : ‘‘ Because I never saw one of the beasts | 
till yesterday at the Zoo.” 


A Lady to Her Friend : ‘“‘ What a splendid library , 
you have! You must lend me a few books.” | 

The Friend : “I regret that I must decline to do 
80, because books are so seldom returned. Just 
fancy! All these are borrowed!” 


HARD ON THE BOYS. 

A FATHER and his two sons, who had been out of 
work for a considerable time, went on a travel in 
search of employment. After travelling about for a 
week one of the sons obtained a job at a timber 
yard. He worked on until about dinner-timo the | 
first day, then went up to the foreman and asked 
bim if he wanted any more men, as his brother was 
out of work. | 

“Is he strong?” inquired the foreman. \ 

“Yes,” was the reply; ‘he is a lot stronger , 
than J.” ; 

“All right,” said the foreman, ‘Tell him to 
start in the morning.” 

The two brothers went to work next day, and at 
knocking off time the same night the son thought 
he might work his father into a job also, and asked 
the furcman if he could start his father, who was 
wanting work. ° 

“Is he strong?” efaculated the foreman. 

'- “Strong!” said the son. ‘‘ Why he is as strong . 
as my brother and I together.” % 

“Very well, then,” said the foreman, “ tell him 
to start in the morning, and you and your brother 
ean finish to-night.” 


When you go away on your holidays you are sure to see a motto hanging up in your bedroom. 


x 


FARES, PLEASE! Qu 
Ir was a tramcar conductor’s duty in 
an Jes 


—_ 


A PAYING GAME, 

JorEtys, the amateur golf champion duffer, was 
unlucky. The only time he managed to bring off 
a decent drive a thoughtless wayfarer skulked across 
the course, and became immediately insensible. 

Jorkins was in a “high old way.” Perhaps 
the man was dying. He tapped his cheats he blew 
on ad nose, he poured cold water down his 
neck. 

This last proved effective. Slowly, and to 
Jorkins’ immense relief, the injured wayfarer 
opened his eyes. 

“My dear man—my dear man!” gasped 
Jorkins, sobbing with relief. ‘‘ Here—here’s a 
sovereign for you! Here’s two sovereigns!” 

The injured one blinked slowly. 

“Thanky, sir—thanky !’”’ he murmured faintly. 
** An’ when will you be playin’ again, sir?” 


Applicant 1“ No, ma’am. I-couldn’twork where 
there was children.” ‘ ! 

Mrs. Keephouse : ‘‘ But we advertised for a girl 
who understood children.” 

Applicant : “ I do understand ’em, ma’am. That's 
why I wouldn’t work where they are.” 


os 


AT THE CROSS ROADS. 
Creal; “Where do these roads 
lead to 


. ntry Youth: “One of ‘em 
leads to my,’ome, an t other goes 


ttraight on. 


AN ARTFUL DODGE. 

Traveller (at the door): ‘“‘ I am trying to find a 
lady whose married name I have forgotten, but 
I know she lives in the neighbourhood. She is a 
woman easily described, and pethaps you know her 
—a singularly beautiful creature, with pink and 
white complexion, sea shell ears, lovely eyes, and 
hair such as a goddess might envy.” 

Servant : “ Really, sir, 1 don’t know——” 

Voice (from head of stairs): ‘“ Jane, tell the 
gentleman 1’ll be down in a minute.” - ; 


“T’xr sure I don’t know why thoy call this hotel 
The Palms. Do you? I’ve never seen a palm 
anywhere near the place.” _~ 

* You'll see them before you go. It’s a pleasant 
little surprise the waiters keep for the guests on the 
last day of their stay.” 


TOO MUCH TROUBLE. 

Tue ’bus was just starting from the Marblo 
Arch for Liverpool Street when a young svwell 
entered. The conductor was shouting at the top 
of his voice, “ ’I ’Oborn, 'I 'Oborn, Oxford Circus, 
’Oborn Circus, ’Pool Street.” 

This greatly annoyéd the gentleman, who 
slipped two shillings into the conductor's hand 
and told him in future to try and sound his h’s. 

The conductor did his best. ‘‘ High Holborn, 
High Holborn, Oxford Circus, Holborn Circus!” 
he cried. 

This went on for a‘few minutes, when the 
conductor suddenly turned to the gentleman. 

“Look ’ere, sir,” he said reslned » “you 
take your.bloomin’ two bob back. ~ *Oborn, 
‘I 'Oborn, Oxford Circus, ’Oborn Circus, Bank, 


| ’Pool Street.” 


ips and, Jestlels 


WsrEx ENDING 
Ava. 20, 1912. 


THE BOSS OF THEM. 
A GENTLEMAN, while taking a nioin- 
_ ing walk down a country lane, met a 
boy driving some pigs to market. “ Who co these 
fine pigs belong to ?”’ asked the gentleman. 

“Well,” said the lad, “they belong to thi.t 
theer big sow.” 

“No, my boy,” said the gentleman; “I mean, 
who is the master of them ?” 

“ Well,” replied the lad, “ thad, theor little un ; 
‘o's a beggar fer feighting.” 


Hes “ Are you ready to live on my income ?” 
She: “ Certainly, dearest, if you can get another 
for yourself.” 


Inspector : ‘‘ What is a fishing-net made cf ?” 
Smart Boy: “ A lot of little holes tied together 
with bits of string.” ¢ 


A sToUT, over-dressed woman talking to a fricnd, 
said : ; 

“ Yes, since John came into his money we have 
a nice country house, horses, cows, pigs, hens, 
and——”’ 

‘‘That must be charming!” broke in the other. 
“You can have all the fresh eggs you want 


nd —— 


“Oh, well,” hastijy interrupted the first speaker, 
“‘ of course the hens can lay if they like 
to, but in our position it isn’t at uJ 
necessary.” 


PLEASANT SUMMER RESORT. 

A CERTAIN actor-manager was shown 
around a lunatic asylum. Seated under 
a tree in the garden was a man who 
was counting his fingers again and 
again, muttering, “‘ Eeny, meeny, miny, 
‘ moe.” 

“* Who's this ?” asked the actor. 

“A strange case, sir,” replied the 
attendant. ‘We found him in the 
street ; he sits there all day and does that, 
He’s harmless, but hopelessly insane.” 

The actor looked at the lunatic closely, 
while the attendant moved away. “ Bless 
my soul!” he exclaimed presently: “‘ He 
resembles a former member of my 
company ! 

“Tell me,” said he, addressing the 
lunatic, ‘‘aren’t you Lawl the actor?” 

“Cheese it,” whispered the counter, 
“if they don’t find out I can stay here 
all the summer.” 


“T nave discovered a great labour- 
saving device.” . 

“T always said you were & genius. 
What is it?” . 

“Tam going to marry Miss Bullion, 
the heiress.” 


First Youth (reading) : “It says here, old man, 
that £15,000,000 a year is spent on cigarettes. 
That sounds an awful lot.” 

Second Youths “ Oh, that’s nothing, dear hoy! 
Why, I’ve spent ninepence this week myself,’ 


““THaT was & t; sermon you preached this 
moming,” said the old churchwarden, “and it 
was well-timed too.” ; 

+ Yes,” rejoined the parson with a deep sigh, 
“T noticed that.” : 

“ Noticed what?” asked the puzzled warden. 

“The timing. Several of <¢he congregation 
looked at their watches frequently,” answered 
the good man with another deep sigb- 


RIPPING FUN FOR BABY. 

Ir was a sultry, sticky afternoon, and the relent- 
less sun beat fiercely down upon tho city pav 
ments. The whole world was in its shirt-sleeve 
and the carpet merchant Icaned flabbily agaist his 
goods. 

Two ladies entered the shop, ani in the arms of 
one there basked a crowing infant. 

“ Can you,” the lady. said, “ can you, please, show 
us some ca ye 

“ Madam, I can,” he said. —- ; 

And he did. Again and again he did. Roll after 
roll he spread before their critical eyes. Tho 

iration rolled down his choeks. : 

At last, “Don’t you think,” said one, glancing 
at her watch, “that itistimetoleave?” = 

“Not quite, dear,” said her friend, patting nel 
infant fondly on the cheek. “ We've plenty « 
time to spare to catch the train, and baby does ¢- 
love to see him roll them out!” 


=a 


Wrekx ENDING 
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An Amusing Story ef a 
who was Fond 
of a “ Little Flutter.” 


By GEORGE BRYAN. 


Mr. Tuoms$ BENDER was employed at the Bright- 
away Engineering Works, and, being a clever man at 
his trade, be in time became promoted to the rank of 
assistantforeman, Thereupon he promptly got marricd 
to Mary Fillup, with whom he had n ‘ keeping 
company,” some five years or more; and his wife's 
brother, Jack, came to live with them as a gentleman 
boarder. 

Jack was a flash young gentleman who was “ some- 
thing in the city,” and he pee handsomely for his 
board and lodging, and enabled the Benders to live 
in a style far beyond that which they otherwise could 
have achieved. 

Mr. Bender had one little weakness and one secret 
from his wife; he was rather fon. of the “ gee-gees,”” 
and was in the habit of ‘‘ backing his fancy ” for the 
more important races. 

Strange to relate, his winnings were generally fn 
excess of his losses, and he made quite a respectable 
addition to his income by his little “ flutters ® on the 


Turf. 

But being a very good-natured young man, and b 
way of expiating his little sins of derek, he ahrays 
shared his good fortune with his wife, and the extra 
sovereigns and half-sovercigns he handed over nt 
oe were described as ‘his “ bonuses” from the 

m. 
For obvious reason, a man {n Mr. Bender's position 
could not bet openly, so Thomas had recourse to a go- 
betwecn—one Sam Toft, a clerk in the office, who 
ree the stakes on to a professional bookmaker of 

acquaintance. 


This state of affairs continued for a couple of years 
after Mr. Bender's marriage. He had a nice little nest- 
egg in the bank; his wife was well-dressed and able to 
entertain her friends in a manner which made them 
madly jealous of her, and tho lodger continued to 
“ pay-up” on the same poceely scale. 

Then came ¢ little lull in the storm of prosperity ; 
the “‘ bonuses” became leas frequent and smaller ‘in 
Suount. But as Thomas explained it to his spouse : 

“ The firm’s eet all big contracts on ‘and, and they 

don’t pay ont the bonuses till the jobs are finished, and 
they know ’ow much they've cleared.” 
: Mrs, Bender was quite satisfied with the explanation, 
and sooner than suffer loss of prestige, continued her 
entertaining and her scale ab expenditure—out of 
cepital instead of out of income. 

Thomas came to the conclusion that the only way to 
recoup his losses was to “chance his arm.” as he 
expressed it. Then somcone gave him a ‘ straight 
tip concerning Sunflower for the Blankshire 
Handicap, < 

Sunflower was a “rank outsider” in every sense 
of the word; hitherto she had not earned ough 
to pay for her oats; but nevertheless Mr. Bender had 
it from the man “ in the know ” that she’d prove “ the 
surprise-packet ” of the Blankshire. 

The odds offered were 50 to 1, 80 Thomas, despite 
the warnings of his friend, Toft, that it was “ chucking 
ed away ’—put two sovereigns on Sunflower 

D. 


The day of the race came, and Mr. Bender was fn a 
state of suppressed excitement. Stopped by his wife 
In the act of adding a lump of sugar to his at 
breakfast-he had to explain that “ to-day we shall oce 
what we shall see.” = 

“ About the bonuses ? ” 


ww 


queried Mrs. Bender. 
-yes!” stammered her husband. 

Two or three times he blundercd over simple opera- 
tions during the course of his day’s work ; once when 
asked the “ price” for a certain job, he blurted out 

fifty to one” beforo he realised what he was saying. 

The first thing he did on leaving the works behind him 
was to buy a newspaper. erly he scanned the 
racing results in the ‘Stop Press” column, and 
am the type was thick and smudgy and dance 
before his eyes, there was no mistaking the {ssue of the 
great event. Sunflower had surprised the world 
1:1 won her first big race. 

Tkomas Bender raced home like a sshoolboy with his 
first prize, 

“Well?” inquired his wife, noting that something 
Unusual had happened. 

‘She's won!” ejaculated the delighted backer. 

;, Who has?” 

_Er—the firm 'as—orer that big contract I was 
telling you of. They've got out the figures to-day 
and were some thousands to the good.” 

You'll get your bonus all right 2?” suggested 

% Bender, ‘ 


, ~These mottoes are very rarely appropriate. Can you give me a good one? 


Complete Short Story. 


“Wot-oh! I'm to get it to-morrow—a ‘undred 

quid !” he added in an impressive whisper. 
‘A bundred pounds! Why, {t’s a fortune!” 
a-ther, Mary? You can ‘ave fifty of it to rig 
= out. I'd like you to ’ave a brand-new set o 
urs and a scal-skin coat. I'll write you a cheque 
now; we ave justover that amount in the bank, and 
I'll be paying in the ’undred to-morrow. You can 
spend the day shopping up West while I'm at work.” 

Thomas wrote out the c eque and all was joy in the 

Bendcr_ household. 
* * * * 

Mr, Bender's head was heavy but his heart was light 
when he arrived at the works next morning. At the 
ae favourable opportunity he sought out his friend 

oft. 

“You've heard the news?” 
anxiously, 

Ea Wot-oh! Sunflower did the trick, didn't she ? 
ou wouldn't believe me when I told you --—"” 

Yes, I know,” broke in Mr. Toft. ‘I mean the 
other news; you've heard that ?” 

i Wot other news ?” blurted out Mr. Bender slow ly. 

Why, about the bookic—our bookie ?” 

‘No; what about ‘im :” 

‘ Bunked.” 

“Eh?” shrieked the assistant foreman in petrified 
amazement, 

“Ard luck, old man, ain't {t ? 
draw for a ‘place’ on Skinflint. 
yon know.” 

“You mean to tell me that the bookie ain't paying 
out my ‘undred ¢” 

Mr. Toft shook his head sadly. ‘The fortuncs 0’ 
war, ya pores *e went down and so—he's bunked.” 
«Well, I'm jiggered!” ejaculated Mr. Bender. 

Wot on earth am I to tell the missus ? ” 

* * ° ° 
Thomas contrived to get the half-day off in the hope 


of being in time to cancel his wife's shopping 
expedition. 


queried the latter 


I ’ad two-ten to 
It came io third, 


FOR LADIES OR GENTLEMEN, 


Five of these watches ave wailing to be won in the 
Juotline contes! on poge 2i8. 


He found her at home in 4% very quict, subdued 
frame of mind. 

““M-Mary, you—you've not been—becn up West 
yet?” he blurted out. 

““N—no, Tom. I think I'll wait a little while for 
the furs and the coat.” 

“Tm afraid you'll ‘ave to. You see, it was all a 
mistake about the bonus; I—I won't get-it, after all.” 

“Won't get it?” 

“No; there’s been a mistake—in the figures.” 

“And I—I've lent that fifty pounds to brother 
Jack.” 

“Lent it to *tm—why?" demanded Thomas in- 
credulously. ‘I thought ’e ‘ad tons o’ money !” 

““He—he has got into trouble, Tom, and-—Tom, 
dear, I’ve kept a secrct from you: I was afraid you 
wouldn’t like it if you knew. I lent Jack my fifty 

unds to go abroad with; he has gone swash in his 

usiness and——” 

“Wot was—‘is business?" asked Mr. Bender in a 
dry, faltering voice. 

“He was a—a bookmaker, Fom, and—— Why, 
what's the matter, dear? You look so strange and 
wild. I’m afraid : 

“Then ’e’s the scoundrel, Is ’e?"’ shouted the 
unlucky man. 

“Tom, I’m surprised at you! Hosv dare you suggest 
that my brother——” , 

“T tell you ’e owes me a ‘undred and fifty pounds, 
apd you——” 

The look of amazement on his wife’s face told Mr. 
Bender that his tongue had carried him too far. 

Later there were explanations, about the bonuses— 
and other thinzs. 

Mr. Bender has given up betting. 


“Now,” said the warder to the forger who had 
just arrived at the prison, “ we'll set you to work, 
What can you do best ?” 

“Well, if you'll give me a week’s practice on 
your signature I] sign your official papcrs for you,” 


WE have all heard of parlour games, but it has 
remained for a little girl to invent a kitchen game. 

“Say, Dingh,” said five-ycar-old Molly, “ let’s 
play I’m an awfu)-looking tramp. I'll ask you to 
give me a piece of pie, and you get frightened and 
give it to me.” 
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Threatened 
Ghronic Obesity. 


ANTIPON TO THE RESCUE. 


Anyone who is unwise enough to neglect the 
obvious early symptoms of increasing fatness 
lays up a store of trouble for the future. Long- 
neglected over-stoutness means ultimate chronic 
obesity, and, as an inevitable consequence, a 
whole host of other complainte, some of an 
exceedingly grave character. Chronic obesity is 
a sure shortener of life, and a cause of constant 
misery, not to speak of the loss of physical 
beauty and personal charm. 

Thanks, however, to the marvellous reducing 

wer and tonic quality of Antipon, the acknow- 
edged standard remedy for the permanent cure of 
obesity, the most stubborn cases of long-standing 
over - fatness yield easily to the astonishing 
curative efficiency of this great scientific product. 

It is not only a qnestinn of rapidly decreasing 
the bulk and weight by the elimination of the 
superfluous, disfiguring, and health-sapping excess 
of fatty matter. Antipon does more than that ; 
it goes to the very root of the evil, stamping out the 
cause of the abnormal fat-development, thus effect- 
ing a lasting cure of the dread disease of obesity. 

ersons who have been martyrs to the corpulent 
habit for years and years, and who have en- 
deavoured in vain to starve down the excessive 
over-weight, or who have tried all sorts of dan- 
gerous g-remedics without avail, have at last 
found in Antipon the sovereign cure—the infallible 
treatment that they would bave given a small 
fortune to have discovered years ago. 

A short while ago a Yorkshire lady who had 
been a victim to over-fatness for twenty-five 
years (half her life) reduced her weight by no lese 
than 52 1b. by means of the Antipon treatment, 


a a 


fx « 3 

* Time my lady began to take Autipon, I think.” 

and has since not regained an ounce in weight. 

Her ‘grateful written testimony may be seen at 

the offices of the Antipon Company, together with 
hundreds of similar letters of thanks and praise. 

The Antipon treatment is simplicity itself, and 
as pleasant and harmless as it is simple. No 
irritating dietary or other restrictions and priva- 
tions are called for. The subject under treatment 
has simply to take the agreeable doses of Antipon 
regularly, observe common-sense rules of health, 
eat whatever wholesome food may be fancied, 
take gentle outdoor exercise, and reasonable rest. 

The splendid tonic effect of Antipon upon the 
whole organism, and especially on the digestive 
system, goes far to improve all physical condi- 
tions essential to the complete cure of the obesity 
and the lasting renewal of health, vigour, and 
beauty. A keen, natural appctite is revived, 
sonia digestion promoted, and nutrition perfected. 
The sure result is the redevelopment of the 
muscular system, now free from excess fat, and 
the consequent reshaping of all the fleshy parts 
exteriorly. The limbs, waist, hips, &c., regain 
the natural slenderness of line and mould. Beauty 
of facial lines is also reconquered, bagginers of 
cheeks, chin, and throat Leing entirely suppressed 
without any trace of wrinkling. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, &c.; or may be had 
(on remitting amount}, privately packed, carriage 
paid in the United Kjngdom, direst from tke 


| Antipon Company, Olimar Strect, London, S.E, 
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vihing about Bil 
an about 
eee lately,” I said 
to Pincher, who had 
remained unusually 
silent despite the fact 
that I had produced 
whiskey and cigars, 

“* Bill's in trouble!” 

“In prison 2?” I 


me The same thing,” 
eaid Pincher shortly. 
** Stil,” he added, with e faint grin, “he was tein” a 
bit cocky lately, so #t may do him good. Old Bill in 
quod is as meek a9 a lamb. I remember he was 
quite abosked w'en I escaped once. He thought it 
wasn't decent, an’——” Ds 

“Do you mean you once escaped from prison?” I 


jeweller’s in the Midlands; it was 
my e who had planned the job, 
an’ | was only just givin’ him a 
hand, s0 to bué an officious 
copper spot that somethin’ was 
up; my pal got away, but they 
collared mo just as I was puttin’ 


1 just stood dazed in that loomin’ I til iid 
dock till a warder told me I couldn’t tj nitaenit 
serve my sentence there, and hustled 
me off to a cell. 

“There wasn’t room in the prison 
they'd thought of sending 4 little 
batch of us to, so they kept us in 
the local quod for a month, then half 
adozon of us, all dressed in the 
nasty-lookin’ togs with broad crrows 
on ’em, were driven to the station 
to go off to the place where we 
were to serve our sentences, Three 
wardors were in charge of us, an’ as None of us were 
very big or desperate-lookin’, they didn’t handcuff us; 
no doubt they reckoned that, dressed as we were, 
they might safely leave us to walk up an’ down the 
platform for any chance there was of us gettin’ away. 

“They didn’t mind our feelin’s at all, but marched 
us on to the crowded platform. It was a big station, 
an importont junction, but our train was there, an’ had 
just been backed in w’on we arrived. There was some 
muddle over-the reserved carriage for us an’ the head 
warder went to seo the guard, leavin’ us in the charge 
of the other two, who were chattin’ together. 

“Well, guv’nor, I was desperate at the thought of 
doin’ three years’ pant especially bein’ innocent, so 
to speak, an’ I took a quick round, caloulatin’ 
my chances. Next to train which wo was waitin’ 
to be put into were a few empty coaches standin’ in a 
sidin’, an’ beyond them was a train at the main line 

latform, evidently just goin’ to start. I was standin’ 
B the edge of the platform. The warders an’ the other 
chaps were lookin’ at the head warder, havin’ > aed 
hot ent with the guard a little distance off. 

“© Tt’s now or never,’ I says to myself, an’ the next 
moment I'd slipped down between the platform an’ 
the train, an’ was crawlin’ under a carr Under 
the empty coaches I dived, an’ as I did so I heard a 
—T of surprise, an’ then a whistle blowin’ like 
mad. 

«Now they're gettin’ excited,’ I says; ‘ an’ unless 
that blanked train gets a move on, I'm in for trouble.’ 

“ Like a bloomin’ monkey I scrambled on to the 
footboard of the express, meanin’ to hang on an’ jump 
off w’en we got clear of the town or slowed up for the 
next stop, but I just took a peep bmi cole window, 
an’ very ncar shouted for joy at seein’ that the carriage 
was empty. 

Pi er ee I had the door opened, got in, shut it 

an’ dived under the seat. First-class carriage it 

was with a corridor on the opposite side to which I'd 

got in by, an’ just as I was congratulatin’ mysolf on a 
‘ 


PEARSON’S:: WEEKLY, 


Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON . THIEF. 
THE ESCAPE. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


bit of luck a porter swung open the door an’ bundled 
in some luggage an’ a man an’ a girl. 

** Just done it, sir,’ hd says, an’ then, evidently 

ettin’ a good tip by the way, he said ‘ Thank you,’ he 
Tred out just as the train began to move, an’ ran 
alongside. 

“There's rare excitemont here nov,’ he yells 
through the window. ‘They say a convict has 
escaped from the warders, an’ is loose in the station.’ 

‘“«* How dreadful,’ says the girl, wot was avaleany 
& woman with no proper feeling. ‘I do hope they’ 
catch him.’ 

“*Never mind about the convict, darlin’,’ says the 
man; ‘we're together now, an’ I thought we should 
never get away from all those people. Still, we caught 
the train, after all, an’ now we're really on our honey- 


moon!’ 

“With that she kissed him an’ he kissed her, an’ 
there was mo-under the seat, havin’ to listen to the 
sloppy talk, an’ picking up—w’en they talked somethin’ 
approachin’ sense—that they'd had an Gy weddin’ 
80 a8 to get to Llandudno that night for a fortnight's 
holiday, which the sloppy-voiced idiot said would be 


from under the seat 
open the door an’ 


Arcadia, as if {t was in some foreign country instead 
of Wales, as I knew it was. 

“ Well, whilst thoy sat canoodlin’ I laid under the 
scat, gettin’ stiff and longin’ to sneoze, and wonderin’ 
if I wasn’s in a worse position than I was before I 
quitted the warders. [{ was done unless I could get 
some togs an’ some money, an’ the train bein’ acorckion, 
I couldn't seo how it was to be done. 

“Then suddenly hubby says most affectionate, 
‘ Shall we go and get some lunch, dearest ?” 

‘** Realty I don’t want anythin’, darlin’,’ she says; 
"12°F could have kiled tho gi ho 

os ve t guv’nor ; an’ my 
which had gone up, went down with a rush ; but hubes 
wasn't quite such a fool as he seemed. He evidently 
wasn’t one of the live on love an’ kisses sort, for after 
a bit more canoodlin’ he said people were goin’ along 
to the luncheon-car, an’ he persuaded his bloomin 
missus to go with him. 

“ Well, guv’nor, that was my chance, an’ I didn’t 
waste a moment. Out I crawled and pulled down the 
blinds. Hubby’s bag was on the seat, an’ precious 
quick I had it open,’saw a suit an’ linen that would fit 
me passable, an’ like lightnin’ I was out of his 
Majesty’s uniform an’ into the other togs, I dreaded 
some bloomin’ official comin’ along, but once I'd got 
dressed all but boots, I stuck the convict’s at the 
bottom of the bag, pulled on a pair of patent leather 
shoes, which was awfully tight, an’ findin’ a cap in 
She Tags 5 pate ed up again, an’ then I 
ee up the blinds an’ walked out into the corridor, 
leavin’ things lookin’ as though they hadn’t been 
touched. 

“ Well, guv’nor, it was sailin’ now. I went in 
an’ had a wash an’ hung 8 there se as to keep out 
of the way until lunch was over, then I knew that with 
ordinary luck I'd soon pick up a few quid, as the train 

Beanie’ cca as cree spotted 
__“ Strollin’ ng . 1 soon my 
victim, so to speak—a fat old boy he was wot had 


** As I was congratulatin’ myself 
earicee 


luggage an’ a man an’ a girl.” 
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ta 
Chester, f, an’ there was suro to be 
there. 


“** All tickets, please!’ they shouted, an’ there was 
rare excitement w'en the rumour went round that 4 
convict was thought to be hidin’ in the train. ‘}. 
blighter wot came through the refreshment-car star { 

at me so bloomin’ hard that he quite 

spout my appetite, but w’en Lshov cd 
him my ticket he moved away. 

“* Ob, I do hope they'll capturs 
him !’ says a voice close to me, an’ 
I had an awful ehock, for at the next 
table was the spoony couple. I 
daren’t gct up. I just sat there, hidin’ 
myself aa much as possible with a wine: 
list; but I don’t think I need hava 
worried, for the chap was too busy 
starin’ at her to take any notice of 
me. 

““* They’ve got him,’ says one of 
the attendants; ‘ leastways, they’ve 

* found a man answerin’ to much the 
same description, traveliin’ without 
a ticket, an’ they’re dotainin’ him 
whilst inquiries are made.’ 

“Then I heaved a sigh of relief, 
guv’nor, as the train started again, 
an’ I quitted it at Rhyl, which was 
the next stop. I put in quite a 
pleasant an’ profitable week 
there, 

“TI read how the poor {innocent 
whose ticket I'd pinched, was 
liberated the same evenin’, but ths 
real excitement didn’t come till tis 
next day w’en hubby took the tos 
he’d found in his bag to the lox! 
police-station. I'd like to ha-e 
geen the gal's face w’en she spotted 

*em, an’ I'll bet she’s one of the sort that always 

looks under the seat now.” 


(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next Weck.) 


Carry Your “ P.W.” Cift Winners. 


They carried their Pearson's in their hands, 
4nd this is what we gave them. 


Lapres’ Purses To— 


led in some 


3 Brus Piers To— 

F. Rothwell, 25 Richmond St., New Brighton. 

H. ight, 774 Ashdale Rd., Mossley Hill, Liverpool 
Mrs A. Tierney, 8 Bagnall St., Anfield, Liverpool. 

F. Davies, 166 Westfield St., St. Helens, Lance. 

E. Cope, Tatenhill, Burto: : 


n-on- 


A Srven Heaven Hat Pin To— 
Mr. _H. Mitchells, 12 Nutgrove Rd., Thatts Heath, S! 
Helens, ca, 


.W. To— 
\. . 10 Mann St, ered oe F 
G. H. Barnes, “ Highfield,’ White Cross Rd., Here‘-:4 


Mz. A. Ball, 6 New St., St. Helens, 

C. Bich, 1 Union Row, Margate. er 
Miss 4, Nuttall, 6 Marine Promenade, New Brigh'. 1 
J. B. Gill, “ The veverey” Bescon Hill, Herne Lar 
F. Barnes, 8 Chaunt », Maidenhead 


Majoribanks, 71 Victoris Rd., New Brighton. 
Pars or Scissors To— * 
M . Perman, Kiln Cot Thundersley, Esser 
Mrs. B: = 6 fin Cotter d. Belton Pk, L'powk 
Brus Bmp Broocues To— 
Mx. 


1. 
17 my 8t., Black poo) ighton. 


So carry your Pearson's in your hand. 
And see w we will give you. 


; 
—For the five best mottoes, six words only, I will give Watches. Mark postcards ‘“‘ Bedroom.” (See page 228,) 
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‘A Million tn Gold, please!" 


One of the Little Jobs the Bank of England had to Do. 


“ Att in gold, please!” : 

These are. words heard many times a day by 
the cashier of a bank, on presentation of a cheque. 
And in this instance they were spoken by an 


crdinary-sized, quiet-looking gentleman to one of | 


the cashiers of the Bank of England. 

Nonchalantly the latter picked u 
and, at the same time as he examin 
force of habit for the till. 

Then he drew up suddenly and carefully scruti- | 
nised the customer. For the cheque was made out | 
for one million pounds! Possibly he thought | 
the possessor of the cheque was one of thse | 
amiable lunatics obsessed with the idea that he is 
worth endl-ss money—ngt an uncommon experi. | 
ence of a bank cashicr. 

But, in fact, the gentleman was one of the directors | 
of the English Sewing Cotton Co., which had | 
arranged to buy out for cash the leading American 
concern, the Willimantic Thread Co., of the same 
Lusiness, and the money was required to ship to | 
America in order to save the rate of exchange, | 
which would amount to many thousands of pounds, | 
‘The money was to be shipped by the Lucania in a | 
week’s time, this being the last available date of 
doing so before the option expired. 

Such are the traditions and discipline of the Old | 


~~ 


the cheque | 
it, made by 


Scottish Reader 
Wins £150 


Mr. P. Doubleyou Goes North to Interview a 


“ Middles”’ Prize-winner. 


To give news of any nature has a fascination for | 
tho average .individual. To be the bearer of | 
good news gives pleasure to giver and receiver. This 
icasure I had to its fullest extcnt in calling on 
fre. Wm. Sibbald, Fordel Gardens, Inverkeithing, 
Fifeshire, the winner of the ‘* Middles” prizo of | 
£150. 
Arriving at Inverkeithing—intimately associated 

at present with the new naval base at Rosyth— | 


I started over the hill for a good two-mile 

tramp, with a rapidly approaching thunderstorm 

threatening to overtake me. Just as I got to the 

door of a cottage in the midst of a lovely garden, ; 
the thunderstorm broke overhead and the rain 

came down in torrents with its usual Scottish 

energy, 

Seeking shelter, and being admitted into the | 
house, I inquired for a Mr. Wm. Sibbald, when the 
occupier replied : 

“Yes, that’s my name.”* 

“Well, then, allow me to congratulate you on 
winning £150,” I replied. 

Thus, amidst the vivid flashes of lightning and 
crashing of thunder, as the storm was now in full 
blast, I conveyed the news. | 


Tricky Traos to 


Attract Trippers 


How the Seaside Towns Cater for the Thousands. 


SEAstpE town councils always bave an eye on' 
the trippor. Though many declare him to be a! 
nuisance, fow fail to cater for him and to attract ! 
him in as many ways as possible. | 

Thousands of pounds are spent every yoar in 
tripper-catching and thousands of pounds are lost. | 

Brighton, for example, has spent hundreds of ' 
thousands of pounds to win holiday-makers’ 
patronage. Its marine parade cost £135,000, and : 
the Pavilion ran them into another £53,000. This 

j 
ft 


year the town is going stronger than ever. An 
aerodrome has been opened at Shorcham, and the | 
Brighton authoritics are determined to make it 
the most famous resort of flying men in England. | 
During the coming autumn and winter the 
thingle to the south of the sea wall is to be coverc: | 
With an ornamental pleasure-ground, laid out with ! 
lawns, provided the necessary sanction for the 
Spending of the money can be obtained. Brighton 
has, however, failed to make money over its band 
and Aquarium, no less than £6,000 having been | 
lost from that source alone in the last few years. 
Lancashire is noted for the way it caters 
for pleasure - makers. Blackpool, in particnlar, 
bas brought tripper - trapping to a fine art.! 


Supposing you were a burglar, and just as you were slipping away with ihe “seg,” 


| explained to the latter, who undertook to find 
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Lady of Threadnecdle Street, how- 
ever, that the cashier gave no out- 
ward signs of his doults upon the 
sanity of the customer, but quietly 
remarked, “I suppose thiq is all 
tight, sir?” 

“You can easily find out that it is all right,” 
was the reply, ‘and I'll have the money in gold 
coins, no ion. Kindly let me know if you 
cannot let me heve it.” 

The cashier excused himcelf for a moment, and 
the customer was soon joined by the secretary. 

The necessity and urgency of the case were 


the money within seven days. 

Thereupon the Bank of England scoured the 
banks of the principal cities of the United Kingdom 
for their surplus supply of soverciens, but on the 
sixth day they were “til about £50,000 short of the 
required amount. This was finally made up 
of ten yen pieces, obtained from the Yokohama 
Specie Bank. 

Then the whole amount was packed in iron- 
bound heavy wooden cases, sent by special train 
to Liverpoo!, and reached the seaport well in time 
to be safely deposited in the strong rooms of the 
Lucania, 

Thus the Bank of England had faithfully dis- 
charged its trust at considerable expense to itself. 
It is doubtful whether there is any institution in 
the world, except the Bank of Paris, that could have 
found the coin at so short notice. 


Mr. Sibbald is a typical Scotsman, 
and when he received the news, he 
replicd : : 

“Is that so? “Well, I'm very 
pleased.” 

But he straightened up his shoul- 
ders, and his eyes twinkled as he 
called his wife to share in the glad tidings. The 
storm passing over, everything was now bright 
and smiling inside and outside. 

Mr. Sibbald is head gardencr to the Countess of 
Buckinghamshire, on whose Scottish estate his 
house stands. He has been so for the last ten years, 
and takes great pride in the gardens. 

It was the first time he had tried “ Middles,” 

so his success was all the more of a surprise, although 
he has been a.regular reader of the paper since it 
was first published. 
After the excitement of the news and the storm 
Mr. Sibbald conducted me over Fordel Castle, 
which dates from 1567, and is in splendid preserva- 
tion. 

One could not help wondering, while standing in 
this ancestral hall of the Middle Ages, if the people 
who frequented it over 400 years ago ever eaulied 
in pastimes that give such profit to the present 
Middle Ages. 

Moralising thus, Mr. Sibbald expressed himscif 
to the effect that to him it was a striking example 
of the fairness of the awards, that even he in this 
quiet, old-world locality had an equal opportunity 
with those living in the densely populated cities. 
It is the most proliiic advertising 
resort in tho kingdom. Each year 
it distributes no fewer than 120,000 
guide books about itsclf. 

Its picr head is the largest in the 
Kingdom, and its tower is large 
enough to allow a thousand people to promenade 
on tho top. Its attractions would, indeed, take 
a page of Pcarson’s Weekly just to outtine. 

Southport shows an even more amazing advance 
than Blackpool. In 1850 it had 4,600 inhabitants, 
now the number is 80,000. In 1830 there were no 


attractions. Now it can boast of its marine lake 
and winter gardens and a hundred other 
attractions, 


The marine lake is forty acres in extent, and 
proves an enormous allurement. Both Blackpool 
and Southport run competitions throughout the 
season to induce visitors to come to their hotels and 
boarding-houses. A few years ago, for instance, 
Blackpool had a big bowling competition with 
£300 in prizes. Talking of competitions, Weymouth 
is famous for those it holds for castles built in sand, 
and Llandudno is nected for the prizes it offers for 
model yacht race=. 

Hastings proviics one of the most popular 
attractions on tho south coast. They havo in- 
stitute! dog races. Dogs are taken out to a boat 
moored about 2 hindred yards from the shore. At 
n givea sivneal the dogs are turned overboard and 
the tirst tu touch fcrru firma is the winner 


—_——-— 
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AADVEBE coreenesers: etre ceeeseses 


You must get 
bigger pay 


to meet the all-round 
increased cost of living 


High prices should make you dissatisfied 
with your present pay. If there is no 
scopein your present work, send the coupon 
be'ow and investigate the splendid oppor- 
tunities in other occupations. You can- 
succeed by taking an I.C.S. Course of 
postal training. 
Rigger money must reward Increased ability. 
Employers in all occupations recognise and pay for 
trained knowledge. All over the country students 
of the International Correspondence Schools are 
stepping over the heads of untrained workers, 
For instance — ° 
“I consider thr t there ts no better way of 
gaining technical knowl dge than throush 
your Schools,ani anyone desirous of getting 
on can do no better than join, as my own 
experience shows. Iam now earning nearly 
400 pr cent. more than when I first joined | 
the Schools. I attribute my success alizost 
entirely to 1.C.S. training, and congratulate 
you on your splendid business principles.” 
GEORGE W. GROSSMITH, Bedford. 
1.C.S. students study at their own convenicnce— 
pay moderate fees on convenient terms—have free 
assistance in obtaining well-paid positions. 
Let us refer you to those in your owen district who 
gre getting bigger pay" through the LC S. Mark 
and send this coupon now for all particulars free. 


“The way to Better Pay is the I.C.S, way" 
—over IMNMLCS stud-ots affirm ités so. 


ALARY-RAISING COUPON’ 


International Correspondence §chools, ud 


Dept. 316 B39 International Bldgs., Kingsway, Lon ion, W.C. 
Picase expsatn, without any obligation on my ~art, 
bow I ean qualify to ent-r, or to obtain a lanter 
satary in, the occupation or profession before whic! 
I have marked X (or in the one stated here .... 


cal Engie —Book-keeping and 


—Electrical Engineeriag 


—Mining Engineering Business Trainisg 
— Civil ineering —Advertising 

—Gas Power and Oil Engines —Window Dressing 
—Machine Shop Practice —Mo'ern Languages 
~-Analvtical Chemistry —Salesmanship 

—Testile Manufacturing —Opportuniti:s for Woren 


Over 18) Courses in at. 
NAM rersssovssrsesees 


az 


~ in civi 
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Mysteries 


On March 11, 1841, the mail steamer, President, | 
left New York for Liverpeol, and was never seen 
or heard of again. 

She was a fine, new boat, one of the best and 
biggest then afloat, and she carried a full comple- 
ment of passengers. 

It is somewhat difficult for us nowadays to under- 
stand the tremendous cxcitement caused in 
England by her non-arrival. We have seen quite 
recently the spectacle of a big passenger steamer— 
the Waratah—disappcaring as completely and 
almost as mysteriously as the President did, and 
the nation was not moved to any very great extent. - 

Perhaps we were more emotional then than now. 
Anyhow, tho faet remains that for months following 
the news that the erack trans-Atlantic liner of her 
day was missing, people talked cf little clse, and all 
sorts of spcculations were rife as to her fate. 

One theory was that she had been caught in the 
ice, after her machinery had broken down, and 
had kecn carried northward into the Arctic regions. 

“Forthwith warships were dispatched to search 
for her in Davis Strait, and along the coast of 
Labrador. 

Then some wiseacre suggestcd that. the missing 
liner might have drifted, ins similarly hetpless state 
im the other direction, and that she was probably 
entangled among ghe seaweed in the Sargasso Sea. 

Might Have Hit a Rock. 

This conjured up visions in the public mind of 
the giant vessel held prisoner im the middle of a 
thousand-square-mile mass of marine vegetation, 
and there were loud calls for a relief ship to be 
sent. An official minute was, however, issued by 
the Hydrographic Depertavent of the Admiralty, 

inting out that the floating weed in the Sargasso 
te was not of sufficient density to affect the 
passage through it of a sailing ketch. 

Yet another theory was, that there might exist 
a hidden roek somewhere in mid-Atlantic. The 
Admiralty attached sufficient importance to this 
to cause them to have soundings taken along the 
President's supposed route, with the startling 
aeuoeeeaeerw EOE 0 00000 ee eep S Oows. 


® I'm the 


Taere is one side of medicine that the average | 
medical man knows very little about—the legal | 
side. Doctors who wish to become police surgeons | 
or to get a connection as expert medical witnesses | 

ae criminal cases have to make this particular 
side of medicine their life-study. | 

Forensic medicine, as it is called, is a subject 
fat volumes have been written on. The man who ! 
is master of it would usually feel very helpless in | 
tackling the ordinary doctor’s daily work. But | 
the ordinary doctor would be cqually helpless when 
faced with the problems the law wants the man in | 
the witness-box to answer. H 

The expert medical witness is often asked to say \ 
whether a man in eustody on a serious charge is | 
really insane or only shamming. The igen | 
doctor never meets a case of shamming mad. | 
But the expert witness has his tests. 

The impostor raves realistically enough, but he 
cannot keep it up as a real maniac can. The | 
impostot sooner or later falls into fhe deep sleep of ; 
exhaustion. The true maniac can spend days and 
nights on end in frantic ravings without turning a 
hair, and what little sleep he gets ig very fitful. | 

If the impostor knows this fact and tries to do | 
withont skep the medical expert has a test left. | 
An injection of morphine below the skin will send | 
the most determined of shammers to sleep, while on 
the man who is really mad it has no effect. 


Deaf and Dumb Cases. | 
In less important cases, such as begging cases, | 
the question often arises whether the prisoner in 


harge is denf-and-dumb, or shamming. Here, of 


“eae, the doctor tries to catch the man off his 
ciara. If this fails he has a test that never fails, 
if tho prfsoner can write at all. When the shammer 
m spells vi writing, the blunders he makes are made 
‘. imitate the spoken sound of the word. 
rai.’ deaf and dumb man’s spelling mistakes | 


are ac .'e dhe 


meee re E20 OS OOOO™”™00 VZ8O080000 OE OO a ems 


Queer Kno~'edge for Wiich the Law 
Relies on the Doctor. 
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| Puzzled the World 


THE LOST “PRESIDENT.” 


result that there was actually revealed the existence 
of several submarine mountains rising from the 
ocean’s bed. The top of the tallest of them, how- 
ever, was found to be nearly two hundred feet 
below the surface, so that it was obvious that it 
constituted no danger to navigation. 

Meanwhile the excitement increased, as week 
after woek slipped by, and still no news. Beacon 
fires were laid ready on the hill-tops, to be lit as 
soon as intelligence of the President's arrival became 
known, if ever it did. The Qucen, moving from 
Buckingham Palace to Windsor, left instructions 
that special messengers were to bo kept in waiting 
at. the former place, both by night and cay, so 
that any news that came to hand might be immed- 
iately conveyed to her. 


A Cruel Practical Joke. 


The practical joker saw his chance, and seized 
it. Some of the hoaxes were peculiarly heartless. 

For example, a well-dressed individual hailed 
a cabman in the Strand, and giving him a sovereign, 
and a letter, which he said contained news of the 
safe arrival of the President, bade him drive with 
it at top speed to the offices of the shipping company, 
in Billiter Street. ; 

The man galloped his horse to his destination, 
shouting out the good news right and left as he 
went. ft spread like fire through flax, till all 
London knew. The judges adjourned their courts, 
and doffing their-robes, went into the streets to try 
and learn the latest. Even the House of Commons 
s nded its sitting, the members rushing out 
pell-mell and cheering themselves hoarse. 

Scores of bottles were picked up containing alleged 
messages from the survivors. According to one 
circumstantial account, the passengers and crew 
were adrift on an iceberg, and subsisting upon 
shark’s flesh. ; 

As a matter of fact, however, no smallest piece 
of wreckage belonging to the President ever came 
to hand; and the mystery of her disappearance, 
therefore, has remained a mystery. 

(Next week: *‘ The Pastrycook of Vallalodid.”) 


Expert 


instanco, might misspell “house” ag “ houke,” 
a mistake no impostor could possibly make. 

One of the medical expert’s gravest problems 
arises when he is asked to say whether a fatal 
wound is self-inflicted or given by a murderer. 
But his experience has taught him that the man 
who cuts his own throat begins if he is right-handed, 
below his left ear, and cuts to the right, the cut 
beginning deep and getting shallower as it goes and 
as the arm weakens. ; 

If the cut is deeper at the right and grows shal- 
lower towards the left, it is strong evidence that 
the case is one of murder, unless tha dead man was 
left-handed. In a murder, too, the slash is apt to 
be straighter across than in suicide. The suicide 
usually slants his cut downwards. 


Sometimes Tests Footprints. 

It is the medical man’s business, too, when a 
robbery has occurred, and a watchursn or caretaker 
tells a story of having been set upon by a gang of 
armed thieves, to test the plausibility of the story. 

If the watchman himself is the criminal, it is 
practically impossible for him to befile the skilled 
observation of the medical expert, whatever wounds 
he may show. The cuts are usually shallow, 
and always such as are convenient to his right hand, 

Any delicate scientific work that needs doing in a 
criminal inquiry is usually done by the medical 
expert. He has, for instance, often to take casts of 
footprints. There are two ways of doing this. 

One is to smear the footprint with a feather 
dipped in oil, and then fill up the depression with 
plaster of Paris mixed with water to the consistency 
of = When the plaster has set hard the cast 
is ly. 

The other way is to sprinkle the footprint with 
powdered paraffin wax, holding a red-hot iron close 
to keep the powder soft till enough has been applied 
to get a good thick cast. This sort of cast dries 
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Chemists and Stores ever:orhere, 1/-, 2.9, and 4.6, 


gs Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 


1.0.8. spare-time stady gives you the p= 
technical training that A pes (your gaits 
makes you a success. Send a line for fr. e 
mation about the 180 different courses -! | 
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espair into joy in a bandired 
cases—Tatcho, the Hair Grower. Noth t 
merit, full worthiness, and utter genninen« 3 


placed and holds Tatcho where it finds itself to-day—ti.o 
one reliable 


A 
Grower, trusty, honest, genuine. 


THE HAIR-GROWER— 


TATCHO LABORATORIES, 


“PLASMON 


FOODS 
MAKE BONE, 
MUSCLE, BRAIN.” 


id_nourishmen’ 


Ordinary Custard Powder. No eggs require L 
PLASMON OUSTARD POWDER 24°37% proteid 
Ordinary 


” ° ay ” 
A 44. 


PLAsmOs ts used by the 
Boral Fauity. 


ART METAL BOX, 
SPECIAL OFFER. | sitaegemesc ar 
Plasmon Plasmon J» & 

Pi 


Custard, Plasmon and Piasmoa Chocols:e, tovethey 
Boome Diet toad xe 


with Book, ee for Training,’ by C. B. Fry. 
will be sent for L/- post free vy PLASMON Lea. (Dept 
P.W.), Farringdon Street, London. 


vt in kind, and bear no relation to | almost at once. When any soil that sticks to it training, to the International Corre-; ; 


the : urd at A deaf and dumb man, for is gently brushed off it is ready, Schools, 197/B39 Kingsway, London. 


“Yeeman arrested vou. What would you say to him? Not more than ten words. = 
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A STRANGE SIN 


CHAPTER NINETY-ONE., 
“Tve Still Got You, Beb.” 
"Doxe us! Beaten us!" eafd Stuckeley, as he 


read Drako's telegram saying the baby had again becn | 


len. 
con was not yet dressed. He shouted for his 
landlady, and she came scuttling {nto the room. Sho 
understood Stuckeley, and worshipped him. 

“Send that copy of mine off to the office—epectal 
messenger, with m Don’t know when I ehall 
be back. But I may be sending them in a big story.” 

He was dressed now, and was gone. 

Again, as on the day before, head: was ont of the 
window before the eats began to slow down for 
Stanton Station, but his emotions were very different 
as he sighted Rosie Gay on the platform. 

Her face was white. She could not even force a 
smile. Her lips quivered. 

“IT knew you'd come by this train,” she whispered. 
“It's awful.” 

“Go on. Tell me!” 

A station-master and a couple of porters were staring 
at them. The police had been informed. Rosie Gay 
was one of the party staying at the Manor House. 

But they were both unconscious of eyes, 

“* Gono; disappeared in the night,” whis; d Rosie 
as they quitted the station. “And the little fellow 
elept in a cot beside sdrtt and Beth was in the next 
room. It’s a nightmarish mystery. The room’s cp 
the first floor——” 

“* Any clue?” 

“None.” 

“ And—and. ” 

“What, Rosie? Ont with it!” 

“The police are there—and one of them, a sergeant, 
doesn’t believe the story ; suspects—-” 

‘Good heavens!” interrupted Stuckeley. 
herself ?” 

“Yes, And—and they'ro dragging the pond down 
the road.” 

Stuckeley’s stride quickened, and Rosie Gay was 
obliged to break into a trot to keep pace with him. 

“No clue at all?” 

“None. Marcus Drake, Lord Millborough, Bob, the 
police are all scarching, Just—just when we had 
entered a haven of rest!” 

Silence after that. Stuckcley atriding; 
running. No use cryii 
thought. But if only 
on the previous night! 

This was the Russian woman's accursed work. 
Stuckeley’s brain was racing. In the office of the 
Englefield newspaper was a photograph of Thaddeus 
Borihski. But would the police accept his theory and 
circulate the description, or look upon him as a 
madman? His theory was based on surmise, con- 
jecture, and possibilities. At this present moment he 
was not in a position to show that Borinski had even 
left Petersburg. Borinski had visited the Princess 
Neruda, but it was a wild leap to the conclusion that 
he had been suborned for the present mischief. 

But he curbed his thoughts till he should be in 
possession of more minute Getail. 

The house was jn sight. A little crowd had gathered 
round the doors in the red-brick wall. 

As they reached the doors they opened, and Drake 
ecme out, tight-lipped, grev-faced, stera-cyed, 

Stuckeley joined him. 

No preliminaries of speech. 

es au a clue ?”” he asked. 

** Something—yes.” 

“What ? oe 

“ Come inside.” 

‘The doors closed on them. 

Drake opened his right hand. 

“ Found it in the back-garden.” 

Tt was a Caporal cigarctto. It had not been lighted, 
but one end was elewad. It suggested that some 
Snvetcrate cigarette-smoker had sought to stay his 
craving for a smoke by thrusting an unlit cigaretto 
between his teeth. 

‘““A Caporal!” gaid Stuckcley sherply. ‘That 
fellow—the night before last—in Brick Lane. You 
temember 7 ** 

Drake jerked his head. 

“T've only just found it; but I'd thought of him 

e can give a description of him between us. But 
the police here are asscs—infeznal fools! You know 
their theory,” 

“ Rosic’s told me, It’s horrible!” 

Oh, for little Pickles now ! was Stuckcley’s unspoken 
thought hard upon his words. 

The fools,” went on Drake, ‘* won't listen to me— 
won't hear theories! I've wired Scotland Yard for 
assistance. We may get a hearing then. In the 
meantime there's nothing to be donc but for us to look 
@round.” 

‘Right! How's the poor girl?” 

“Don't ask me! Beth and Lady Millborough are 


“ Fairy 


Rosie 
over spilt milk, was Stuckcley’s 
telegram had been delivered 


—For ihe five best sayings I will give novel Scalin$-wax Sets. Mark postcards ‘Sykes.’ 


with her. She doesn’t seem to reali. I heard her 
scream at three o’clock, when sho woke and found the 
child gone.” 

“* At three was ft?” 

“That was when che woke.” 

“ Let's see the room!” said Stuckeley. 

“ Those confounded police are in charge. Won't let 
anybody in.” 

= Won't they, by gum!” gritted out Stuckeley. 
** We'll see about that. Como alonz, my son. Thoy 
knew -you, because you're staying here. Don't 
suppose they know me from Adam. Backs tas up, my 
son. I’m Chief-Inspector Bingham from Scotland 
Yard. I'll chance it!” 

Drake led the way. 

A bucolic-looking constable stood outside a door on 

first floor. 

“I've told you once before,” he said ponderously, 
addressing Drake, “‘ you can’t go in. ‘Ow many more 
times ?” 

Stuckeley stepped up to the man sternly. 

“ Out of my way——” 

“ Who are you, then?” 

Stuckeley had assumed the official manner to a 
nicety. - 

“ Chicf-Inepector Bingham of Scotland Yard.” 

The bucolic constable, who had never set eyes on 
Chief-Inspector Bingham—there was euch a person— 
stiffened into a pgker and saluted. 

Stuckeley was chancing his luck. 

The constable knocked on the door. 
police thrust out his head. 

“* Chief-Inspector Bingham of Scotland Yard, air,” 
said the constable. 

Stuckeley turncd to Drake. 

“ Come in, Mr. Drake, if you please!” 

And so the two men passed into the room from 
which Fairy’s child seemed litcrally to have been 
spirited away. 

Tho empty cot stood close beside the bed in which 
Fairy had slept. Beth had occupied the adjoining 
room. One of the windows was slishtly opencd. It 
was not a sash window, but ono that opened out on 
hinges, and was secured by a bar perforated with 
holes and a metal pin. 

“ That's how the window was when I came into the 
room,” explained Drate to Stuckeley. ‘I opened it 
and examined the sill before the arrival of the police. 
Then put it back in its original position. A man 
could have got his hand in, opened it to admit himeelf, 
and on leaving—if cool-headed enough—fixed it again 
as he found it. But, of course, that argues a ladder. 
There wero no marks of any kind on the sill. There's 
a ladder in one of the out-houscs, but it is wedged in 
with other things, and could not have been 
used.” ‘ 

Stuckeley opencd the. window and looked down. The 
\,ground below was hard for want of rain, and he took it 

for granted that Drake had also examined it for marks. 
It was a puzzler, indeed. The only clue was the 
Caporal cigarette, discovered by Drake, that had 
never been lightcd, though one end had been chewed 
in a manner that suggested that an invetcrate smoker, 
afraid to light up, had sought to allay a craving much 
after the fashion of a man who sucks an empty pipe. 

“ Ail the same,” muttered Stuckcley, ‘‘ he must 
have como through that window, unless he had con- 
cealed himsclf in the house before it was lucked up for 
the night. Any doors or windows on the ground 
floor fotnd unfastened, after the alarm was given?” 

“No,” answered Drake, 

Stuckeley examined the room very thoroughly, the 
sergeant of police, who still inazincd him to be Chicf- 
Inspector Bingham cf Scotland Yard, behaviag mest 
respectfully, 

“Now,” he said at last, “‘ I'll have a took over the 
grounds.” 

Drake showed him where he found the cigarette, 
among shrubs, cluse to the red-brick wall that sur- 
rounded the grounds. 

“Tho fellow must have had a collarsible or tele- 
scopic laddcr of some eort,” muttered Stuckeley. 
* After he had scaled tho wall ho waited here, afraid 
to light up. We can sce Fairy’s window from here. 
Waited till he saw tho light go out——” 

“The baby had a bottle at midnight,” interrupted 
Drake. 

“Ever been over the Black Muscum at Scotland 
Yard?” asked Stuckeley. 

Drake shook his head. 

“They've got Charles Peace’s collapsible ladder 
there. The whole thing can bo folded up and put 
into a handbag. Let's get that ladder from the out- 
house and have a look at the top of the wall.” 

This was done. Stuckeley shinned up the ladder. 
The top of the wall was innocent of broken glass. He 
crawled along {t, rather like a cat. Suddenly he 
stopped and pulled out something from a crevice 
between a couple of bricks from which the mortar had 
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WHEN THE NERVES G0 
WRONG. 


Dangers_and Disasters that Follow Nervous 
Debility. ~ 


Do you know what it means when the nerves aro 
out of order, when the slightest noise sets the heart 
going like a steam hammer, when it is a foat of pre- 
meditated bravery to cross a crowded thoroughfare, 
when the slightest extra physical or mental effort is 
followed by utter exhaustion and prostration ? 
There are few—very few—people to-day who have 
not occasionally experien these anything but 
agreeable sensations of nervous derangement. In- 
decd, almost everyone has, ut some time or other, 
felt that run-down, below-par feeling which is indi- 
cative of nervous weakness. The sufferer is always 
tired, weary, and depressed. The commonest 
duties and offices of life 
become burdens too heavy 
to be borne. Work becomes a 
bore. You become irritable 
and restless, feverish one 
minute and chilly the next. 
Food is distasteful, sleep 
is difficult and sometimes 
impossible to woo, the mind 
is clouded and tho mental 
faculties dulled, memory fails, 
society is loathed, nnd every- 
thing in life is tinged with 
loom and melancholy. A!) 
ese are early symptoms of 
nervous debility. If 
neglected, other and more definite symptoms quickly 
develop. 


A DANGEROUS CONDITION. 
Now the danger of this condition is twofold: (1) 
The disease often advances by almost imperceptible 
stages to nervousexhaustion (hhstteastbouia|.paralgais, 
or even insanity. (2) The condition of lowered 
vitality in the body enables other and more deadly 
ailments to find a foothold. In cases of cold and 
catarrhal affections a debilitated condition 1s excep- 
tionally dangerous, for the system lacks the power 
of healthy resistance to the germs of these diseases. 


' “PINS AND NEEDLES." 

Of ‘ncurasthenia whole books might be, and, 
indeed, have been written. Suffice it here to say 
that neurasthenia, or nervous asthenia, is one of the 
most prevalent and varied disorders of modern times, 
and is largely due to over-taxation of the system, and 
indifference to hygienic laws of living. It exhibits 
great nervous depression, a coneiderable reduction in 
constitutional strength, and marked diminution of 
brain power. Failure of memory and mental slug- 
gishness are symptoms that 
indicate approaching brain 
disease if this condition of 
body is neglected, while in 
other cases, numbness in the 
arms and legs, and tingling 
sensations, known familarly 
as “pins and needles,” are 
premonitory warnings of 
oncoming paralysis. Cer- 
tainly, a neurasthenic condi- 
tion is one that calls for 
immediate attention, for at 
a late stage it becomes 
hopelessly incurable. 

Almost every form of 
nervous disorder has been successfully tveated by 
the experts of the Pulvermacher Institu‘e, and the 
system of treating patients by correspondence has 
greatly onlarged the arca of its beneficent operations 
during the last few years. 

Thousands of testimonials from distinguished 
medical men might be quoted did space permit. 


A REMARHABLE CASE. 

Here is one instanco quoted by Dr. C. Handfield 
Jones, F.R.C.P., in his book on “ Functional and Ner- 
vous Disorders” (page 264): “The following history 
may serve as an example. A male, aged fifty-seven, 
came under Dr. R. Reynolds’s care, suffering from 
vertigo and general disturbance, and with paralytic 
tremor of the whole right upper limb. After five 
applications of a 120-link Pulvermacher chain, each 
lasting an hour, the spontaneous jacitation (tremors) 
completely ceased. By continuing the sumo treat- 
ment every other day the power of the arm was 
almost quite restored in a month.” 

Every reader of Pearson’s Waeexiy who suffers 
from nervous diseases or disorders should write tothe 
Superintendent of the Pulvermechor Institute Ltd., 
287 Vulcan House, Ludgute Hill, London, E.C., for a 
copy of the health manual already referred to, entitled, 
“A Guide to Health and Strength.” A copy of the 
hook will be sent by return, free of all cost. ‘The book 
is a twentieth century encyclopmdia of health, and is 
all its title indicates. 


’ 


(See page 228.) 
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TRANGE 8S continued from 221). He had voiced no theories. Drake and Stuckcley | She moved by inches. Now the screw throbbed for a 
| An mesic He pag ticle ledder und caw went with him to. the telegraph office, from which he | few seconds. Hoarse voices rang out. Dumb barges 
J his find to Drake. dispatched several cypher messagos. crowded the dock. It looked as if a miracle would 


have to be performed to get her out. 

A few of the few paar on board her stood 
about the deck watching the slow process. Others, 
more scasoned travellers to whom a ship being warped 
out of dock was no novelty, had turned into thcis 
berths and were trying to get to sleep despite the din. 

“ Here, stand away there!” shouted a man on the 
wharf, and sprang towards the figure that had reached 
the oe at a run. 

Tae Seven lopk, ani wii Ginglig ca, A 

apt, and was clinging on. moment 
later it Seobent over the rails on to the deck. A 


It was a fragment of felt. Please look me up the next train to London,” he 
“ Collapsible ladder fitted with hooks,” he whispered, | asked as he was in the act of penciiling another. 
his voice tense with excitement. ‘‘ Hooks covered “ Thank you, that will do! 
over with felt, so as‘to prevent it leaving impressions. The cab that brought him to the Manor House was 
Peaco’s ladder was made up of a number of pieces of | outside the ee Stuckeley voiced his craving: 
wood about a foot long, simply riveted to each other. | - ‘‘ Can't take mo along with you, I suppose ? 
These folded up. They overlapped. When opened Pickles shook his head. 
) out they gave a foothold at each of the joints.” Just “ But I shall be pleased to have your company as 
for a moment the journalist in Stuckeley asserted Itself. | far as the station.” The trio entered the cab, and 
“T wrote a series of articles on the Black Museum | Pickles continued : “‘ Tho human side of this caiery | 
exhibite, By Jove, my son, we're getting on! Now | will not bear enlargi on, gentlemen. At present 
| let's alip round and examine the ground on the far side | wish this to go no further.” He glanced at Stuckeley, 


of the wall.’ and the latter gore — J reg aloe pio “I = ey ran A getctie oa, eer ‘ 
They were em: from the gates In front of the | not yet certain whe vidual you passed “Ere,” man * what’s your game ?” 
Manor House, when they saw a silent, slow procession | B Lane was Borinski or his agent. Borinski is And with that, he collared the individual, who 


offered no resistance, by the waistband of his trousers 
and the scruff of his neck, and ran him on to tho bridge 
to the skipper. 

“Trying to stow hisself away, sir. Leastwise, 

Save done so, if I ’adn’t c ‘im, _ Jumped 
aboard when ’e thought nobody was looking.” 

The captain, in the thick of getting his boat out, did 
not waste his breath. 

“Bundle him ashore &t the dock-gates, and give 
him a kick behind,” were his curt instructions. 

“One minute,” said a thin voice apologetically, 
“I’m Chief Inspector Pickles of Scotland Yard.” 

The skipper blinked his eyes. Pickles looked Icsa 
like a detective than ever. 

“T am,” he added plaintively, “ but the Icss fuss 
the better. I want a certain gentleman, and he may 
be on boerd this ship. I don’t want a free passage to 
St. Petersburg. I shall be ready to go ashore with the 
pilot at Gravesend. I ktow you're busy; don’t Ict 
me interfere. Please send for the chief steward.” 

There was something impressive about Pickles now. 
On the bridge were the captain, the pilot, the man at 
the wheel, and the seaman who had collared Pickles. 

“Gentlemen,” went on ‘Pickles, “‘ be good enough 
to behave ae if nothing had happened.” 

The captain ordered the seaman to fetch the chicf 
steward, and then bawled ont an order to slack away 
for’rard. The gates were open, and the ship was 
being warped slowly towards the lock through which 
she must pass to reach the river. From the rive 
came much hoarse hooting, and port-lights gleamed 
out through the darkness like bloodshot cyes, for the 
tide was serving, and many ships were leaving dock. 

Pickles Wasted no time when the steward came to 
the bridge. Quickly he explained who he was, and 
whispered something under his breath. 

= Ri ht, sir,” whispered back the steward, ‘ you 
come along to my cabin.” 

Here the steward produced a list of the passengers, 
Pickles ran his finger down the names, 

‘When did this gentleman book his passage ? ”’ ho 
asked. 


“ Day before yesterday.” 

The travelled again. 

“And this gentleman ?” 

“Must have done so to-day. I'd a telephone 
message through from our City office to the dock, 


along the road—policemen, Bob Evans, and red-haired, and was recently wearing a moustache, but 
the lean figure of Lord Millborough. All heads | hair-dye is easily obtainable, and shaving is a short 
| were slightly bowed. And Bob Evans carried a little | process.” 
bundle in his one arm. - He was walking as unsteadily Pickles gazod from the window of the cab sorrow- 
as a drunken man. fally. 
“Good heavens!” whispered Drake. “T am inclined to think it was Borinsk! himself. 
He and Stuckeley realised. They bared their heads. Your theory of the nis | ladder, Mr. Stuckeley, strikes 
The Russian woman with a diseased mind and a long | mo as the correct one. He would carry all he roquired 
urse had succeeded at last. Fairy’s little one was | in handbag. I fancy he had a motor-car, which he 
Soad—murdered, Raa had found the mite in the — ea a He probably wore sabes nes neo 
pond. Slowly the procession passed through the rubker gloves. He could open the window wider 
gates. P * from the pital, Had the mother wakened when he 
The gates were closed again, and a solitary police- | was in the room the tragedy wonld have been greater. 
man stood outside, when a four-wheeled station cab “The child ’’—the little man sighed—‘ was not 
drove up, and Chief-Inspector Pickles, looking thin and | drowned, but was dead from the chloroform he gave it 
fll, quitted it. He made his offort immediately | to prevent it waking and crying.. I have seen the 
after the receipt of Stuckeley’s letter and the dispatch | doctor. The little mite did not suffer. It may 
of his own cablegram. The policeman recognised the | relieve the poor mother’s feelings Yo know that. 
detective-inspector, and saluted. Pickles’ lips twitched Myate meant time to him, and there was a possi- 
as the constable told him what had happened in a low | bility that the poor mother herself might be suspected, 
voice. Then he passed in. if the mystery were made thick enough. 
The house was very silent. Three women were with “Gentlemen, your discoveries have saved much 
Fairy—Lady Millborough, Beth, and Rosie Gay. The | time. The Stanton police, from the little I’ve seen of 
woman who had won herself the title of the el of | them, do not impress me as being ever-intclligent. The 
the Embankment, had broken the news to her. | descriptions both of Borinski as himself and the indi- 
Stanley Jack’s child was dead—the child of sorrow and | vidual you have described to me, are being circulated 
_ shame. Outside the room stood Bob Evans, with 
bowed hoad, waiting till they should summon him to 
the girl he loved. Faithful, do Bob Evans. And 
at last the door opened, and Lady Millborough, moving 
| quite noiselessly, came out, and then Beth and Resie. 
| These two went away, not trusting themselves to 
| fiance at Bub Evans; but Lady Millborougb touched 
on the shoulder. He seemed to wake, 
; “ Gotu .wr, Bob,” she whispered. ‘‘ She wants you— 
only oul” 
i lass!’ he choked. 
{ He passed into the darkened room, and saw her 
i indistinctly as she lay on a couch; eaw her turn her 
Ge ie cittio\ ler with acctier, A taveg ant t00k 
ui circ rw other. A strong and most | now. I may be wrong, ve! bably ; bug_granted 
loving and most sympathetic clasp that expressed | that this-is Bori ta S coieak wick, i hoped to be 
more than a volumo of words. All had not been taken | well clear of the country before any real light was 
from Fairy. She had something to live for—to requite | thrown on the mystery.” 
this great fidelity and return this great love. The station was in sight. 
And when at last she 2g] she whispered : “ Thank “It is fortunate for this country,” mused Pickles, 
God, I've still got you, “that our native-born scoundrels will not dare. such 


BLUE BIRD BROOCHES FOR LUCK! 


Five of these 
charming Blue Bird 


the  Footline 
below. 


“To the end of my days, lass!” desperate! t rimes ‘onti just on six this aren , ordering a berth for him; 
1 el os nh Eee mad Fei io a Al Me e are aoee : i gover wanted Leone it Li had bee dedl 
00 see vans @ ‘a uture, ressed his hand suddenly to his side. He h Pickles’ e it up. His time ha n crowdedly 
i blessed with children, prospering, in a new world, the | to bags been. ‘i bed. He phe ee ost 4 occupied sie he reached London from Stanton, and 
shadows behind them receding, Fairy sometimes silent | expression, but contrived a smile a moment later. much of it had been spent over time-tables and shipping 


and thoughtful, and absent-minded, but with childron |“ Indigestion!” he murmured. ‘I suffer from i 
about her growing up and claiming her mother’s love | I tied oe food before Marine Viloeaa . 
and devotion—children who do not know her sad But the twinge came from a wound not yet properly 
Bee ce caleuline te oaae let toate tae | —s 
ughs an les in a way that ro! “There are two ways of getting to R the 
of the F; Willow he had known and loved when he | quick, overland Continental foie ani all the Way by 
was ae apa ab Millixee a pret eel? Pag a Hull and London. I may be too late. Gus 
answi isemen stage-asp - | on foreign soil matters immediately become compli- 
sorted by Stanley Jack of the Siddons Academy of | cated, have ‘not enough evidence to obtain an 
Dramatic Art. actual warrant fon anybody’s arrest, but I can detain 
Neither Drake nor Stuckeley attempted to sec Bob | on suspicion—if the party is still in this country.” 
Evans. They were in the hall with policemen when The cab sto (iy Stuckeley sprang out, Pr would 
Pickles entered. have given Pickles an arm, but the latter refused the 


| Pickles, who always seemed at his best and his fered i i 
brightest when ho was labouring under some disadvan- "a poor pee or ggg ee 
gO. ma rights he ought still to have been in bed. “Don’t expect any results,” he said pessimistically 
vies les!” gald Stuckeley, clutching Drake's pe as his train bes starting. ‘I am afraid he has too 
, ; start, he’ i iminal.”” 
They joined him. Both Drake aud Stucksley | “when Bicklos in pessimistic” sold Steckeley as be 
posseased the gift of clear, concise expression. Senti- | returned with Drake, ‘I generally look upon it as a 
Pye men not Coane: eekly they told Pickles | hopeful sign.” 
eir discoveries, of the man smo! a Caporal ey were both silent for the rest of the journey 
cigarette whom they had passed in Brick Engle- | b i : 
A nad beiween, Weel could Usscribe ia tsi | “ag lg Millborough met them when they reached 


“* Evans is with Fairy,”’ he said. 


lists. He had been obliged to leave much to surmise 
and intuition. 

If the man he wanted was travelling to the Continent 
via the Channel, it would have been ible for him 
to have been quit of the country before Pickles had 
reached Stanton, and in that case Pickles was power- 
less to affect anything until he should be in per 
of sufficient evidence to obtain a warrant for arrest, 
— by that time days, if not weeks, might have 
é | J ; 

he clues and evidence discovered by Drake and 
Stuckoley were not proofs, but indications. But 
Pickles, granted he could find the man he wanted on 
English soil or the equivalent in the shape of the deck 
of a British ship, would not hesitate to detain him 
on suspicion, and there was a possibility that the man 
might choose the obscurity of a cargo-passengce? 

at. 

Pickles knew himself to be up against a man of 
criminal intelligence, who might possibly reason that 
when a man who is wanted is supposed to be bound fos 
the Continent, he oe looked for first on swift 
Channel steamers Continental expresses. Pickles 
had learnt from Hull that no boat was leaving for 
Russia on that day, though he had wired descriptions 
to the port and instructions for a close watch. Thea 
his luck—he was always apparently having bad luck— 


ae - 
Lethand on his 


a note or two in his own peculiar s 


cuff. His wasted face grew ferret-like. The descrip- CHAPTER NINETY-TWO. asserted itself. 
tion gre him by go means tallied with that of Pickles Finds His Man. The Anglo-Russian Shipping Company was a small 
7 as Borinski, Tux silence that had hung overs the London dock | line, and be had just ascertained that a boat of theirs 
I should be obliged if you would give mo that bit | was broken. The cargo-steamor, with accommoda- | was leaving that night when he collapsed hysically. 
of felt and that cigarette,” he said when he had heard | tion for a dozen passengers, bound for St.Petersburg, | They had found him in a dead faint on the Boor of his 
all there was to hear. that had lain motionless against the wharf, her lights | office in Scotland Yard. It was long time before they 
- Then he ¢ over the room and the grounds. burning, to atir pri ig with much c and | succeeded in bringing him round. ¢ never had tbe 


indomitableness of his nature been more gamely 


sareet a to you, gentlemen,” he said. “‘ Now | groaning of cables and steam winches as they began 
. , displayed. He had crawled to the telephone, and rung 


the nearest tclegraph-office |” to warp hep out towards the dock-gates, just opened. 


Now, ladies! Tell me why sailors should make good husbands. Twenty words only. (Turn to p. 224.) 
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Anglo-Russian shi offices, only to be told 
s ahapi — could be Ppintacd They were closed 


the night. The ship list told him from which 
as Sha boaie sailed. ethad rung up the dock, and 
had learned that the Xara was due out at ten o'clock, 
and wastold that if he hustled he might just be in time 
to get om board. @ alternative was to catch the 
boat at Gravesend. Pickles had drained down half-a- 
tumblerful of saw brandy—and bad got on board by 


the skin of his teeth. 
“Could tell me,” he asked, his finger still 
pointing the name—the commonplace name of 


“Smith,” “if this gentleman is somewhere on deck, 
on in his cabin ?” 

“He turned in as soon as he came on board,” 
answered the steward. 

“ What's he like ?” 

“ Now you're asking me s question,” was the reply. 
“TJ didn’t take particulay stock of him. He was 
wearing a travelling cap and the collar of his coat was 
upturned. Clean-shaven and _pleasant-spoken—tho 
few words he had with me. Told me he was a member 
of a firm of furriers, Smith and Thomson, and had 
business at St. Petersburg. Made up his mind to get 
there by sea at the last momcut as he was fecling 
rin down, and thought the blow would do him good. 
A traveller. You can always tell 'em. They don’t 
hang sbout on deck, watching this slow business. 
They turn in.” 

Mr. Pickles did not ask the number of Mr. Smith’sa 
state-room. It was down on the list. There was a 
possibility, but even now he was far from certain. 

“How many stewards have you on board?” he 
asked. 

“Only one other.” 

“ Has he attended om Mr. Smith?” 

«“ Not to my knowledge. I did.” 

““Get him im here, please,” murmured Pickles. “I 
want to borrow his coat and cap, and could you let mo 
a a of brandy. Just a little—a leetle 

ow par.” 

But Pickles had to be fecling very bad indeed to fall 

back on raw brandy. 
J‘ One minute!” said the chief steward, who was 
entering into the spirit of the thing ; ho quitted the cabin, 
and returned with hie subordinate and raw 
brandy. 

“Tom’s all right!” he explained {n a low voice, 
with a glance at his subordinate. ‘‘ Slip out of your 
jacket and let’s have your cap, my lad.” 

The second steward obeyed silently, but his eyes 
were big with excitement and curiosity as Pickles 
stripped off his coat and slipped into the steward’s 
short jacket, fitted with brass-buttons, and donned his 
peaked cap. 
~The chief steward, despite tho excitement of {t all, 
nearly laughed. og deg aap Pickles looked rather 
in need of @ steward than like one, 

The ship’s screw throbbed slowly for a few revolu- 
tions and ceased. The Kara was just creeping into 
the lock. Warping her out of dock into river was a 
matter of over an hour. She did not boast deck- 
cabins, They were below the level of the saloon, 
which was on the main deck. 

“You might be hovering round,” said Pickles to the 
two men, “in case I should require assistance, I may 
= I may not. Everything depends on circum- 

nees,”” 

Pickles had the heart of a Hon, but he realised that 
he was handicapped pnyaically: Had he been sure 
of his man, he would havo brought assistance, but he 
was only dealing in possibilities. Ie drank down the 
brandy brought him. He was not in quest of Dutch 
courage; {t was just a question of keeping himself 
going. Then he asked a few questions about the cabin 
accommodation. 

A steam windlass was rattling round noisily, a whistle 

Piping; and orders were being shouted out as he 
stepped from the steward’s pantry-like cabin. 
The whole length of the ship was not yet in the 
lock. The two stewards behind him sogped at tho 
top of the stairs leading to the statc-rooms below at a 
silent gesture from the rather queer-looking steward 
who descended. 


forward over his eyes, and knocked. 


W hat does that matter ? Put tho other fellow in 
mine!” came back in English excellently and naturally 
spoken. 

So I would, air, but it’s threo gentlemen, and I 
can’t get them into a two-berth cabin. I’m sorry, sir, 
but the mistake’s not mine.” 
rig eae breased sound that suggested an oath reached 
es es; then a bolt was shot back, and Mr. Smith of 
ge Smith and Thompson, showed his face at the 


Fickied eyes narrowed for a moment under the peak 
cap. He had found his man! 


(To be concluded.) 
Next week a new short serial, by the author of 
Decoyed to Siberia,” will start, 
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EXTRAORDINARY SHAVIN 
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SITUATION. — 


365 Shaves 


and 1i/- Stick 


of Shaving Soap for 2/6. 
ORDER NOW WHILE THE OPPORTUNITY IS OPEN. 


AN extraordinary shaving situation has arisen 
amongst British barbera. 

It is a situation which, to use a somewhat 
anpre riate term, ‘cuts both ways.” 

the first place, it is leading to s considerable 

increase in Public shaving charges. 

mica g Ao this is just the opposite to the 
first), it already caused a most welcome 
decrease in the cost of shaving to those who shave 
themselves at home. 

(1) Shaves at the barber’s are costing more; 
(2) but your own shaving at home can now cost 
you less, 


Immense Popularity of Sheffield-Bladed 
“‘ Safety.” 

This “double-edged ” situation is the result of 
the wonderful offer 
of a Mulcuto earey 
Razor and a 1s. stic 
of Shaving Soap for , 
2s. 6d. This is an illus. 
tration of the 1/- 
Stick of Mulcuto 
Shaving Soap 
which we are giv- 
ing free to all our 


customers. 


Just as long as 
Safety Razors cost a 
inea or more to 
uy, their introduc- 
tion to this country 
had no perceptible 
effect upon the trade 
of barbers. 

But now that the 
guinea-value Mulcuto 
Safety Razor, with a 
Is. stick of Mulcuto 
Shaving Soap, can be 

urchased for only 
s. 6d., barbers are 
finding the number 
of their customers 
steadily diminishing. 

Men are not going 
to pay £2 12s. Ud. to 
£8 10s. Od. a year in 
shaves and tips at 
their barber's when 
they can shave at 
home with a 
“ Muleuto” for more than a whole year for only 
2s. 6d. 

Common sence forbids them to throw away 
money like this, especially in days when it is so 


_ To obtain this one month’s free shaving, 
just write to the Mulcuto Manufacturing Co., 
enclosing a deposit of 2s. 6d. for the Razor and 
the Soap. 

In return you will receive, post free— 

1 One “Mulcuto” Nickel-plated Safety 
Razor, fitted with blade of “ Ever- 
lasting” quality Sheffield stee}. 

2. Nickel- plated holder for stropping 
the blade. 

3. Travelling Case for carrying the razor. 

4. 1s. Stick of creamy “ Mulcuto” Shaving 


Soap. 

(If yon like you can try the Silver-plated Model 
de Lure “Mulcuto.” this case enclose an 
additional 1s. on the same deposit terms.] 

You can shave with this razor for one month— 


The Mulcuto 
Razor is made 
in two styles: 


No. 1 Nickele 
plated, 2/6. 


No. 2 Heavily 

Silver - plated 

Model de Luxe, 
3/6. 


i Complete in metad 

y ay —, holder 

for stropping 
Blade. 


FREE! 


This will give you a thorough know- 

ledge of the razor and its shaving capabilities. 
after this prolonged trial you do not wish to 

keep the razor and soup, send both back and your 


hard to earn. No sentimental regard for the deposit will be returned to you without a penny 
being deducted. 

On the other hand. ssould you wish to keep 
the razor, then you ha\e nothing further to pay. 
You keep the razor—and the “ Mulcuto” Co. will 
return your deposit—a fair exchange that saves 
you from £4 to £6 in shaving expenses every year. 


barbers can prevent nine out of ten men saving 
their money by shaving themselves now that a 
really first-class Sheffield Steel Blade Safety 
Razor (and Is. stick of soap) can be purchased for 
so small a sum as half-a-crown. 


An Increased ‘Chin-Tax.” 
recoup themselves against this lose, 


To 
the price of 


barbers are deciding to raise 
shaves. 

ld. shaves in future are to cost 14d., 14d. 
shaves are to be increased to 2d., 2d. shaves are 
to be raised to 3d, 41. is to be charged for shaves 
which now cost 3d. 

Against this new assault upon its purse the 
Public is révoltiny. 

In this revolt they are assisted by the timely 
action of the makers of the “ Mulcuto.” 

This action enables every man to refuse to pay 
the increased “ Chin-Tax.” 

Now that you can obtain a guinea-value 
Safety Razor for only 2. 6d., as well as a Is. 
stick of Shaving Soap, this increased “ Chin-Tax” 
is easily avoided. 

One Month's Shaving—Free. 

Further, to enable you to prove this, the 
makers of the “ Muleuto” Safety Razor will 
allow you to shave with this razor for one month 
free of charge. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


To the Mulcuto Manufacturing Co., 
(Dept. 71), 31 to 33 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Sirs,—I should like to try the “ Mulcuto” Safety Razor 
aad Shaving Soap for one month, 
I enclose 2/6 as deposit. Please send 
me Nickel-plated “ Mulcuto ” Safety 


Cross Shaving Outfit and 1/- Stick of 
out “ Mulcuto ” Shaving Soap on month’s 
one trial, 

of T enclose 3/6 as deposit. Please sand 
these. me Silver-plated “ Mulcuto” Shaving 


Outfit with 1/- Stick of “Muicuto” 
Shaving Soap on month’s trial. 

IT understand that if I do not wish to keep the razor 
and sup after using them for a mouth, I can send them 
back aud you willreturn my money, Should I dec. le to 
keep it there will be nothing moro to pay. 
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A Pitiful Tale of One of London’s Little Slaves, 

Maria is aged eight, and very small, and sho 
lovks as ill as she feels, which is saying a good 
deal. Although so young she has done something 
to help her widowed mother and the other children 
ever since she learned to walk. She sells a few 
newspapers now and again, helps the woman at 
the corner shop, runs errands tor her teacher, and 
waits at the back-doors of City restaurants for 
the leavings. 

Some weeks ago her sister was taken ill and 
Maria heard the doctor say that the child wanted 
more fat in her food—butter, cream, and that kind 
of thing. It was the time of the strike and the 
prices were going up. 

Brave little Maria put on her studying cap. 

“I know, mothor,” she said at last, with a 
sudden smile, “I’ve often ’oard as how drippin’s 
just as good as butter, and better, some people 
say. I know where I can get some.” 

“Get Aht OF It!" 

Maria ran off to a chop house in the City and 
took her stand in the line of out-of-work men and 
women who were waiting for the hits left over from 
tho mid-day meal. When her turn came she asked 
to see the manager. 

“* Get aht of it!” the washer-up cried. 

But Maria was not to be outwitted. She 
waited and waited until the head of the firm 
appeared on the scene, and, running up to him, she 
gripped his coat-tail and begged him to give 
her a little dripping for her sick sistor. 

At first the manager was inclined to take no 
notice, but Maria’s persistence at last touched him, 
and he gave instructions for her to have what she 
wanted. She gripped the little parcel and ran off 
triumphant. 

Then the tragedy happened. 

, Tt was a boiling hot day and the dripping began 
0 F 
The moment Maria caught sight of the good 


CHAMPIONSHIP PIGEON RAGE 


From the Crystal Palace, 
on Saturday, August 31st. 


FREE COUPONS ENTITLING THE BIRDS TO 
COMPETE FOR £115 IN PRIZES. 


Tue proprictors of Pearson’s Weekly have again 
ee ee a grand race for birds of any age, as above 
stated, The organisation and care of the birds 
will be undertaken by a Committee of expert London 
Fanciers, assisted by Mr. H. C. Howden, the London 
Secretary of the National Homing Union. 


SECTIONS. 
The birds will compete in the following sections | 
(separate liberations) ; | 
SECTION A.—Open to the Northern and Scottish 
Centre and the area covered by the Up North Combine. 
SECTION B.—Opcn to the Yorkshire Centre and 
area covered by the Yorkshire Combine. 
SECTION C.—Open to Lancashire, Cheshire, Weat- 
morland, and Cumberland. 
SECTION D.—Open to the West Midland Centre, in- 
clhding North Staffordshire and Birmingham Districts. 


I (state name and full address) .ss.sssse.cecseseesee eens 


Homing Union, of which I am a member. 
Approximate Flying Distance 


Section in which 
competing. 


Ring Number 


(State letter) 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY CHAMPIONSHIP PIGEGN RACE. 


COMPETITOR’S COUPON. 


siahwaie MetmRhN AS les ‘ssssersseesssseeeee Geclare this bird to be my absolute property and that it is flying 
to the above address, and I agree to be bound by the decision of the Editor of Pearson’s 
Weekly in all matters that may arise in connection with the race, subject to appeal to the ‘National 


“Lo bo tilled in by Competitor. _ 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


stuff going to waste she put on speed and darted 
throcgh the traffic. Up came ao taxi, Maria was 


caught by it, hurled up into the air, and thrown 


down on the side walk. 


They picked her up unconscio:is and carried her 


to hospital. A few hours Iater she opened hor 
eyes, stared round in a dazed kind of way and 

an to cry. 

* What’s the matter?” asked the nurse. 

“It's the drippin’!” sobbed Maria. ‘* All lost, 
and sis was so ill, and so lookin’ forward to 


it.”’ 
Won't You Help Maria? 


Nurse laughed; she could hardly do otherwise. 
But when she learned tho story the tears came to 
her eycs as well, and though che has not much to 
spare, when the child loft tho hospital she gave 
her a few cop 

But what Maria wanta to make her strong again, 
to fit her for the part she has to play in the bringing 
up of her brothers and sisters, is a little while in 
the country or by the sea. 

Won't you help her, reader? Ten shillings 
sent to the lresh Air Fund would insure her a 
fortnight’s happiness. And at the end of it Maria 
a feel stronger than ever she felt in her 

2. 

Ten shillings! It isn’t much. The trouble 
is that Maria’s is not an isolate case. There are 
thousands of brave little children like her—little 
mothers who never know what real happiness is 
and who may die without getting a glimpse of the 
flowers and the green fields which you can visit 
almost any day. 

There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the promoters, 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Express 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers Limited, and 
the Ragged School Union. There is xno distinction of 
class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day’s happiness 
for a child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, 
with the necessary attendants. Cheques and money 
orders should be made payable to the Fresh Air Fund, 
end addressed to the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Pearson's 
Weekly, Henrietta Street,-London, W.C., and will be 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may be 
had on application. 


SECTION E.—Open to tho East Midland Centre and 
the area cove 


by the Derbyshire and South York. 
shire Centre. 


SECTION F.—Open te the South of England, as 
comprised by the London and South-Western Centres, 
but excluding the district within « five-mile radius of 
the Crystal Palace. This radius dovs not exclude any 
loft north of the Thames. 

N.EB.—Birds competing with loci] organizations which 
overlap the above areas (excepting the five-mile limit) 
will compete in the section in which they are race 


marked. 
PRIZES, 

A first prize of £5 and five prizes of £1 each will 
be awarded in each section, and, in addition, there 
will be a Cuampronsmir Prize of £50 and a Cup, 
value £5, to the bird making the highest velocity. 

Competitors may send any number of birds, 
and no cntry fee is requircd ; but each bird 
must be accompanied by tha coupon below 
properly filled up. 

Full particulars for filling up this coupon 
appeared in last week’s Pearsun's Weekly ond 
they will appear again, next week, before the 
competition closes. 

The race will be flown under N.H.U. rules. 
Intending competitors not already members of the 
National Homing Union shou!d make application 
to Mr. H. C. Howden, 16 Crouch Hill, London, N. 


HO e eee ree we eee e eee tet ene cee 


Race Mark. | Countermark. 


WEEE ENDINO 
Ava. 20, 1912, 


INSURANCE PROBLEMS ANSWERED. 
By OUR EXPERT. 


The much-discussed Insurance Act has now 

come into force. Everybody is asking how thc 

Act affects them personally, and, in order tv 

clear bcd all points that may arise, we havc 

engaged an expert to answer any questions and 

s=pinin any knotty points free of all charge, 0; 
ie. 

So write up for any information you may want. 
Ifyou want a reply sent by post inclose stampe.i 
envelope. Give ail particulars relating to your 
work as briefly as possible, and, in case of low 
wages, state what theyarc. Letters should ne 
addressed to Insurance FExpert, ‘Pearson's 
Weckly,” Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Here are some more replies to questions: 


A. S—(1) We employ a jobbing gardener on 
Monday and Saturday (only). The other four du:a 
of the week he ts employed by an independant 
gentleman. Whote liable for this man's insurance ’ 
(2) Also I see tn to-day’s paper that a maniai 
labourer who receives £10 a week must be insure. 
Can you tell me of any manual labourers who receiv: 
thia sum, as it hardly seems feasible ? 

(1) The gentleman to whom you refer is 
responsible for the insurance. (2) Highly-skillcd 
mechanical engineers are sometimes paid at this 
rate. 


Oxtp ReEaprErR.—A woman 20 years old ¢s 
employed for @ few hours daily at 8s. a week, 
without board and lodging. I'he remainder of the 
day she helps with the work in her own home, for her 
loard and lodging; she considers herself excnipl 
from the Act because she does not earn 18. 6d. a day. 
Is this so, please ?—— 

No; she is under 21 and therefore must pay 3d, 
and have 3d. deducted by her employer. 


J. M.—I am not sure whether I should tnsure 
for unemployment or not. I am a head stocklaker 
in an tron foundry at a wage of £2 per week. Actingas 
foreman, I have no manual labour but a good deal of 
clerical work im superintending my departmcnt 
generally. 

You need not insure for unemployment ; clerics 
are excluded. 


A. B.—I am a cerlified teacher employed tn an 
Elementary School, and pay £5 12s. to the superan- 
nuation scheme for teachers. My salary ts about 
£140 ; must I be tnsured ?—— 

No. School teachers who have accepted the 
Superannuation Act, 1898, need not insure, 


A. H.—Please say (1) éf three working partners, 
drawing 308. a week in wages, have to insure under 
etther Part I. or Part Il. of the Act. (2) If an 
apprentice (engineer) working for @ wage of 12s, 
per week must insure under both parts of the Act f— 

(1) Working partners need not insure for Health 
Insurance, but must pay for Unemployment 
Insurance if they belong to any of the Insured 
Trades. (2) The apprentice, if over 16, must bo 
insured for both Health and Unemployment 
Insurance, 


M. E. M.—I have been living with an aunt for 
a number of years, and am treated as a daughter 
would be. I assist in the house and am given ia 
return food and clothes. Must I insure? 

If you are paid no wages you need not insure. 


A. D.—During three months of the year my tncoms 
ts higher than the rate of £160 a year, but the total for 
the whole year ts less than £160. Must I insure? 

Yes. If income is less then £160 a year. 


T. H—Will you kindly answer the followirg 
questions? My daughter, nearly 30 years of aj, 
ts an invalid and ts unable to carn her own living. 
I allow her 28. per week. Am I to insure her ?--— 

No. Only workers must be insured. 


J. D.—I am 62 years of age and unable to co 
anything owing to feeble health. fy friends pay 
for my board and lodging and I have noincome. Am 
I liable for insurance ?— 

No. You are not insurable. 


W. P.—A charwoman is employed by a lady siz 
days a week, including Sundcys, at a weekly waze. 
I employ the same woman one day a week—BMonday 
one week, Friday the next. Am I compelled to pay 
any snsurance lax /—— 

You pay one week, and the other employer the 
next. 

(A large number of replies are held over.) 


—For the five best reasons I will give Blue Bird Brooches. - Mark postcards “Sailors.” (See page 228.) 
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It costs so little to be well dressed 
IF you go the right way about it. 


gjacksons 


< 7a TIZOMLS 


HATS (‘net’) 379 
BOOTS ,, 10/6 


MAGS & RAINGOATS 
21]- & 30]- 


not only lead in fashion, but in wear 
are far away superior to others at 
anything like the price. 

Why not have the “just better” 


Columbia- Rena 
28 4 So's Records | 


~ WY MARVELL! VALL PVa 


— SVERY KeCOP 


The Greatest 
English Tenor. 


One of the ercatest sensations in the 
record world was the announcement 
that our greatest English tenor, Mr. 
Morgan Kingston, had been exclusively 
engaged to sing for Columbia- Rena 
Records. And his records have proved 
as great a scnsation as the singer's 
own personal success has been. 


MORGAN KINGSTON 


has made records that the greatest authorities declare to be 
better than the tenor records on other makes that many people 
pay more for. They reflect all the beauties of his glorious voice 
and stand, fittingly, as the finest tenor records of the present 
day. The’ following are now ready: 


Parted (Testi). 
quality next timo: just better in 263 { T Hear You Calling Me (Marshatl). 
wear, just better in style. 12-inch Nirvana (Stephen Adams). 
: 271 { Mother o’ Mine (To rs-Kipling). 
Tadies’ styles in Boots, Shoes, DOUBLE- 205 { Songs My Mother Tanght Me (Antol Dvorai), 
aud Raincoats at above prices. pice d ae eee ne oo Clay). 
a 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE TOWNS, SIDED, 800 { Pew of Tre Busht Eyes (Clutsam), q 
——— When Shadows Gather (Marshall). 
4s 807 { The Sailor's Gravo (Sullivan). 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. - each. acy A alam 


318 { Tanthe (Ha! keft). 
Little Grey Home in the West (Lohr). 


SEND POSTCARD FOR SEPTEMBER LIST. 


Columbia-Rena are the biagest sting tecords of all to-day: 10-inch, double- 

sided, 2s. 6J.each; and 12-inch, double-siact, 4%, each. Can be played on 

GRAPHI-o-phones, and all makes of gramoyhones. INSIST upon them, 
Id everywhese. Scnd postcar.| for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gea'l. (Dept. P.W.), 81 CITY ROAD, LONDON, && 
P —0—<fe—0 afro af 0 feet ote + ole alo ale 0 alee alee ato eat mano ae 
re 


meme ||" HM, THE Quen OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED SEU IRE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER & 
is made to the Readers of Pearson's 


Weekly, 20 8 12, 
On receipt of P.O. for 
we will fornnsd DIRECT 5/6 
‘ FROM OUR LOOMS toyouraddicss § 

' one of our ttle ‘es aaa 

SEAMLESS WOVE VER- . 

u e \ SIBLE HALF-GUIN! : 

\ suitable for Drawing-Room, m, Bedroom, &c., steatomey 


A Turkey aged and Rom, Dining Room shades of Crimson, Greens, B' 
Wood-Milne rubber heels resemble 


Those unable to visit any of Jacksons’ 

crous branches should e use ofthe 
order department. Catalogues cf 

, the Letest Fa:hions sent on request. Fit 
and style guarentecd, 


bordered in 30 different 


jues and Art Colourings 
rements, aud LARGE 


ENOUGH TO TO OVER ANY ORDINARY z 
. “ SIZED ROOM. Pnary Carpets will be ; RUGS GIVEN 
other kinds until you wear them! oat out 0s Sample, Car oe with 
\\ identical quality 
THEN the Wood-Milne Quality comes home wh FREE RUG, we we ry a 
to you; then the Wood-Milne Comfort; then made of material pial to wool, and being & 


Paar a ity of our own, can only be obtained 

“ inginess” and Wearing Power. ; from our looms, t thus saviug the 
the “ Springine earing ti mlaaiegeot g the pur. 
And then you understand why Wood-Milne heels & OVER LD DURING THE ies 


: TWELVE fONTHS. Money willi 
tips sell more widely than any other in the world. turned if not spproved. Thousands of 


Ordersand Unsolicited _Tageends of Benet hy} Repeat 
At Prices to Suit All—and All Rellable. GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! rA\’ recoly 
e shall : . g am the 


When you ask your bootmaker to fizrubber heelsand tips for you Royal 


= , P; 2, 
remember to specify ‘Wood-Milnes,’ Substitutes are NOT as good. handsome » Rug to 5; Stockholm. 


vii 178 Beivi ¢ Road, Coalville, Leicester, May 4th. 
2 russe! HL Cox, i+q., writes: " Plecsa eend me two of 
ential) ti Boxe ie ihe eee your Trae ntial Brusselette Carpute and Rugs, 
several of these carpets Bane the last sixteen amount 196 encluscd. The last we bad from you 
years, and have been very wel) pleased with them.” has been in wiartvvelve years.” 
jalaxy Illustrated rar ain Catalogues of Carpots, Torrthroms,embroidered Linen. and 
Gotten Bedspreads, 8, Table Linens, Boeasteads, uvermauteia, Lin l-ans, flankets, 
urtains, &o., Post tSe0, St whem w1 iting you mention Pearson's Weebly, 20812 Address ~ 


F. HODGSON 8 SONS i2poxtcrluc'wercnoncs WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Rump Steak Biscuits (an Excellent Dish for 
a Picnic). 


Take half a pound of rump steak and chop 
or mince it finely. Add to it a quantity of flour 
and two cuaces of butter, kneading the minced 
steak wit) the butter and flour. Add pepper and 
salt to taste. Moistcn toa paste with gravy, then 
shape into flat biscuits and bake in a moderate oven. 
Kromeshies (A Favourite Russian Dish). 

Mince the remains of any cold meat, season 
and form into shapes lie medium-siz2d corks. 
Cut some slices of oad. {at boiled bacon very thinly 
and wrap each cork aw portion in a slice, dip 
each in a little frying batter and fry in hot fat 
till brown and crisp. ferve on a hot dish with 
fried parsley. 

To Preserve Pears. 

Boil one and a half pints of water with three 
pounds of loaf sugar till » syrup is obtained. Then 
peol some small but not quite ripe pears and add 
to the syrup. Stew till tender, flavouring with 
cinnamon and cloves to taste. Place the pears 
in jars with sufficient syrup to cover them and 
keep in a cool, dry place. 

Baked Lemon Bread Fudding. 

Grate three ounces of stale bread finely and 
mix it with three tablespoonfuls of sugar and the 
grated rind of two lemons. Add to this half a 
pint of milk. Mix thoroughly, then add the 
strained juice of the lemons and the yolks of 
four eggs, well beaton, and the whites of three. 
Butter a pie-dish, pour in the mixture, and bake 
for an hour. 

To Preserve Peas for Winter Use. 

Take freshly shelled peas and put them into 
boiling water with a little salt and soda. Boil 
for ten minutes, Then turn into a colander and 
drain. Spread out on tins and place in 3 cool 
oven to harden. Then place in paper or muslin 
bags, tie up securely, and keep in a dry room till 
wanted. Before tiny used those peas should be 
soaked in water for u suort time. 

Vegetable Marrow Jam, 

Peel and remove ihe pulp from the marrow, 
then cut into thick piecos. To every pound of 
martow add one pouud of sugar and allow this 
-to sian overnight. Add the juice and rind of one 
lemen to every two pounds of fruit, grating the 
rind tinely. Put three-quarters of an ounce of 
bruised gioger and a pinch of cayenne in a muslin 
bag and boil this with the jam for two hours. When 
nearly finished boiling, add a wineglassful of sherry 
to insure that the jam will keep good. 

{acaronl with Tomatoes and Kidneys. 

Boil four ounces of macaroni in a little broth. 
Skin four fres, mutton kidneys and fry them 
lightly in butter. Take them Prcut the pan and 
minco finely. Make a gravy in the pan in which 
Hee | were fried, adding a desertspoonful of flour, 
half a pint of gravy, a couple of shallots minced, 
and a pinch of cayenne. Stew the minced kidneys 
in this gravy for ten minutes, then mix with it 
half the macaroni, tossing it about in the gravy. 
Serve turned out on a hot dish with the remainder 
of the macaroni on the top and a little tomato 
sauce poured over it, 

Potato Salad. = 

Sli-< up the remain; of any cold boiled potatoes, 
cutting them about 0.0 quarter of an inch thick. 
Rub a salad bow! with a slice of onion, put in the 
potatoes, and eprinkle them with a little finely 
chopped Pg Then mix a saltspoonful of 
salt and the same of pepper with a tablespoonful 
of salad oil, and add this. Toss the potatoes 
about, adding a tablespoonful of oil, and lastly the 
same quantity of vinegar. Then slice a few small 
gherkins from a bottle of pickles and add. The 
remains of any other cold vegetables may be 
added to this salad, which forms a most excellent 
means of using up cold vegetables, 

Stuffed Onions. 

Peel three modcerate-sized Spanish onions, 
scoop out their hearts, mince them finely and mix 
with four ounces of lean beef and one ounce of fat 
bacon, chop finely. Add to them a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, three of grated bread- 
crumbs, two ounces of butter, and the yolk of an 
egg, with a séasoning of ealt and cayenne. Stuff 
the onions with this mixture, and put them into a 
saucepan side by side, with half a pint of good grav 
and two small 7 ig red and cored. Stew till 
tender, then thicken the sauce with a little flour, 
butter, salt and pepper. Serve on a hot dish with 
the gravy po’ ronud the onions, 


Tre Little Dressmaker 
nage r 


Tells You How to Make a Blouse Basque. 


A bLovse that is put into a basque at the waist 
is ever so much tidier than one which is pulled 
down in folds under the skirt. It fits moro neatly, 
gives your figure a better chance, and does not pull 
out at the waist nearly as soon as one which is only 
tied down by a tape. 

When you get a pattern for a blouse, you'll find, 
as often as not, that it doesn’t have any basque 
with it. They never do put basques into blouse 
patterns—I don’t know why, I’m sure, but I 
expect it’s just one of the little ways of the trade. 

ny woman ought to be able to make a nice basque 
for herself. 

Fold a bit of stuff on the cross. The best thing 
to use is a scrap of nainsook or calico, because this 


sayruty 


Culling out the basque. 


is strong enough without being thick. Cut off 
from it a strip like the one in the first picture ; 
this is 13 inches along the fold, and ¢ inches down 
the side. : 

Now trace on it a line like the dotted ens is 
drawing, and cut this round with your s. tty SO 
that you get two shaped pieces, one tor wach side 
of the waist. 

Hem tiese all round--a2? round. mind, rei only 
at ite loweredyes. The top edge must be heinmed, 
too, or it will pull away from the band. 

Take a picce of tapo 1 inch wide and meusnro off 
enough to go fairly tight round your waist. Cut 
two bits to this iength and put the basque in 
betyreon them in the way shown by picture two. 

If you have a very small waist, you may have to 
cut a tiny bit off each end cf {the basque in order 
to make it fit quite smoothly into the band, If 


How the basque should be hemmed and 
fput into the waist-band. 


your waist is larger, you may have it leave a little 
gap between the ends at tho front. 

Now put on your blouse. Tie a string round your 
waist, and puil out the fulness over the string so 
that it pouches out just as much as you like. The 
back should be pulled down quite tight, but tho 
front and sides can be pouched more or less, 
according to what suits you best. . 

Pin tho string all round on to the material before 
you take off the blouse. Then snip away anything 
that hangs down below the pins. 

Now take off the pins and put away the string, 
as you won't want it any more. Gather the blouse 
all round at the lower edge, and arrange the gathers 
on the running thread, so that you get a good deal of 
fulness at the back, a good deal at the front, and very 
little under the arms. 

Now put the lower 
edge of your blouse 
in botween the upper 
edges of the tape, in 
the way shown by the 
last sketch, and stitch 
it firmly by machine. 
Push the edge of the 
blouse well down be- 
Joining the basque to the blouse. tween the pieces of 

tape, so that you get 
a good hold on it. If you take only a small hold, 
the basque may drag away and leave a frayed edge. 

Fasten the band at the back by a strong hook 
and “ye or button and buttonhole. Thon you will 
find that your blouse fits beautifully and that your 
waist is quite trim and nent. 

My article in this weck’s Home Notes will tell 
you how to make a simple blouse.—Your respectful 
friend, Tax LitTLE DeEssMAKER. 
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HOME HINTS. 


To Produce Ice 
Add one ounce of sal-ammoniac to one pa'l 
of cold water. 


Discoloured Steel 
Can be cleaned by rubbing it with a mixture 
of sand and vinegar. 


When Making a Meat Pie 
Place the meat in the oven to cook slightly whi's 
the pastry is being made, 
When Basting Meat 
With water odd a little sugar. It gives o 
better flavour to the meat. 
To BI tai : 
Witbles Mateatae ains from Coloured 
Cover immediately with red ink, then wash, 
and all traces of either ink will be removed, 


To Remove a Cake Quickly from the Tin, 

Turn the tin upside down and press a very wet 
cloth to the bottom, The cake will turn out at 
once. 


Tarnished Giit Picture and Mirror Frames 

Can be successfully cleaned by rubbing with 
raw onion. Cut the onion in quarters and app'y 
to the gilt. 
When Making Brown Bread 

Add in a tablespoonful of warm treacle after 
the yeast has risen, This will keep it moist for 
several days. 


To Clean Glass Toilet Bottles, 

Put a little vinegar and salt into the boitls, 
allow to stand for two hours, and then rinse out in 
clear warm water. 


Smoke-Blackened Ceilings 

Can be cleaned with a paste of starch and 
water. Apply the paste with a pad of flannel, 
allow it to de on, then brush off with a soft brush, 


Soiled White or Light-Coloured Shoes 

Should be cleaned with a paste of petrol and 
bran. Cover thickly with the paste, leave to dry for 
ten minutes, then shake off and dust with a chan, 
damp cloth. 


Take a Geod-Sized Pearl Button 

And sew it to one corner of a dishcloth. — This 
will prevent the necessity of fetching a knife to 
scrape a dish or plate, as the button will answer 
the purpose admirably. 

A Use for Odd Scraps of Linoleur. 

Cut into convenient sized pieces, and use in 
place of tiles to cover the roofs of summer-houscs, 
cycle-sheds, etc. The pieces should be fastencd 
to the roof with copper tacks, and the red or wrong 
side used as the outside. 

When Making Starch, 

Add to every quart, after it has become cold, 
a gill of boiling water, a teaspoonful of turpentine, 
the same quantity of glycerine, and & teaspoonful 
of powdered borax. Stir thoroughly. Dip in the 
articles and leave them for an hour, then iron, 


When Bolling Milk, 
Place a large clean white marble in the sauce- 
n. This will prevent the milk from burning Ly 
constant rolling about and stirring the liquid. The 
same applies to porridge, stews, custards, or any- 
thing which, in the ordinary way, would require 
constant stirring, 


Three Uses for Borax. 
A little added to the water used for washing 

up will remove all grease from the dishes. 
A teaspoonful should be added to every pint vf 

water used for washing oilcloth or tiles. 
Added to the water used for flushing the kitchea 
sink it will keep the drain clean and wholesome. , 


Five Hints on Washing Flannels. 

Water 

Softened with a little borax should be uscd. 
Use Soap Jelly . 

Made from white curd soap, in place of ordinary 
soap. 
The Flannel 

Must be dipped up and down in the water and 
not rubbed. 
When Squeezing Out the Water 

Squeeze down the way of the nap. 
Rinse in Warm 

Soft water and hang in the open air, but oct 
in the sun or in a very strong wind, as either wil 
cause it to shrink. 


Any reader who sends us an acceptable paragraph or hint for this page will receive a handsome pair of scissors 
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Benger’s is the most easily & Department ‘Store for the people 


digested of all foods. 


It is appetising and delicious, 
and is enjoyed and assimilated when 
other foods cause pain and distress. 


-Benger’s Food 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS & THE AGED, 
is universally recommended by Medical men in all cases 


of severe or temporary illness, and during convalescence. 


Post free—to all who have the care of Infants and Invalids, 
a@ @-page Booklet, “ Benger’s Food and How to Use It.” 


oa BENGER’S FOOD LTD., OTTER WORKS, MANCHESTER. 


HOW ALTERED 


your kitchen will be with 
Catesbys Cork Lino down 
on the floors will have to be 
seen to be believed. The 
wonderful charm of _ this 
durable floor covering imme- 
diately beautifies the kitchen. 
Instead of gloom, you get 
inspiriting brightness. This 
CATESBYS CORK LINO. is because Catesbys Cork 
ee ne . «ge fi. Ob Lino is made from the 
et Beek A os richest and neatest designs 

Oop at sod: “21 abe, 02: leading decorative artists can 
supply—designs that enlarge a room in effect and make 
it so comfortable the broadwinner and children sit in it 
with real pleasure, and this saves the parlour or sitting- 


A \ 
“———"" 
Qe 


New York Branch Offce: ga William Street. 
Benger’s Pood is sold in tins by Chemists, et¢., everywhere, 


Will you try just ©. &G@. KBARSLEY’S ORIGINAL room from wear and tear and saves work, too. 
one bottle of Ee ee ni wile. Write for patterns and samples to-day, and select a 


tree ea ete os design. We sell LI-NOLA on Easy Terms, or allow 2s. 
“Reputation od “by in the £ discount for Cash. We pay carriage te your door, 


INCARAIS eae 7 
CET ES ee CATESBYS «=. 


DON ected Tae ceMeLa of | (Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court 
APIOL AN STEEL PILLS. VADAMSS | Road, London, W. 
te *T Hecormarnded, Ty Phyeilone: ston Bonet F LOOR POLISH | Sample Tin of Lino Polish post free. 


LESLIE MARTYN Ltd. (P.W.), Chemists — a 
: Dalston ory LONBoN. | 


TO LADIES! 


Ladies, send for Frey Sampre of our “) riumph” Tab- 


lee (Register. 4). Viey are the own 1emed 
a'] atiments incicental to Je 3 é 

Has Tova able to women who ie Nis, eto. 

Prom: t,rcHabie,and p rfec ly ha Thi e: 

Olscore ry of medecn ectenee. Send fr Swo: ‘evti- 

mont Isund eres pamble whieh: id AS cere ed in thousands 


of caxes, or 


le BRASSEUR A SURGICAL ¢ 9. ‘tra. » BIRMINGHAM. 


The Detective of the Woods =f). ren Ont Mtns 
By HESKETH PRICHARD. 


Tamen ot all sees. Why not write for f Book 
See a “are and get fit by *he standard, screntifio method « of curt 
Vous EXWAUSTION, JACK OP VIOGOU 
LILITY, VA ext O ELE, 


stomach medicines, Niasmetinm, oF 
PEARSONW’S MAGAZINE, ||f223e8 eee 
i Le 


patientsacy. I send the book and 1,000 testi 
NOW SELLING. 


| Pstinnon 
free in pl: lope { M 
PRICE SIXPENCE. Ais puber And TRIOH Sand Oncaea se 
Landon, W.0. a 7 


a (Ova 


*47 reede 


aE: MACKINTOSH’S 
Spooeaie:| TOFFEE de LUXE 


URAC 8a vers. 


HH Yn Jars 6}d., 834., 24., 20. ¢ ~ a oer eee 
a asec Rinshasa. ds! Ke era. SSanese CERES POISE 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. ponent 


° curtai Friend, 1s.; H. Baker, 9d.; J. Travell, 1s.; J. i 
rie Mor Sf] han ing 5O as to touch the n gees the £1; A Widower and a Father, &s.; Bee? mae Tania, 
Pe tumbler. These pieces of wool act as syphons, | Burleigh, £1 5.; John end Kiddie, is. 6d.; A. Eddiuz. 
befrorve . keoping the curtains wet and the room beautifully | ton, £1 1s.; Anon.,, 9d. ; Sympathieer, 9d.; R. A. £1, 
We Part cool.” Anon., 1a.; La Piccina, ls. 6d.; D. Graham, 1s. Cd. 
a Boog A Working Woman, 1s.; W. B. » 2%; FL. M. kK. S| 
That is an excellent tip, A. J., and it is certainly | and M.S. K. 8, 2s, 6d.; Mra. G, RK. Thornber, £5 ss; 


LIEUT. DARING, R.M.| 8 cheap one. As you say, all cisterns are not In Memory of Darling Florrie, 1s. 6d.; J. Park, 3s.; 

Tuose of my readers | on the roof, but if the plan you suggest is followed | fetife Dot fe; Anon. oes tt bi tenn rie Bay 4: 
who are in the habit of | out it does not matter at all where the water supply | Twynham Lodge School, 5s. 6d.; A Lover of Children, 
patronising cinemato- | of the houso is, That damp curtains do keep & | 9° ¢;°. oO, Bees Fain hi da 


graph shows are familiar | room cool on # boiling day 1 know from my own Sympathy, is, 6d; W. Bell, ts. 6d.; Bercy aut on 

with the name of Liout. Daring, R.N. He is per- | experience, Hor rigs Mer Figs May, a gener ppo7en. 5s. 
haps the most popular of picture show herocs in this | wingye CLASS CRICKET. super-Mare, 63.; Jack end Barbers, is. 6d; B.A. «. 
country, and wherever his adventures are being ah Qs, 6d.; Jack and Dick Gledden, 8s. 2d.; J. Glaes, 10:; 
shown the halls aro packed with le. “Can you tell me,” writes Poprina CrrasE, | J. J., 1s.; Margaret Ritchie, £2 2s.; M. Lycett,’ ou ; 
P AL pi coool a “the greatest height at which cricket has been H. L., 88. 6d.; Three Nature Followers, 24, 8d.; Mrs. 

It occurred to me that if Lieut. Daring could Tw ‘ Walker, 10s.;° Alice, Georgie, Eleie, and Fred, 1s.; 
interest peoplo by his actions, why could he not do played ? Not just a casual game, but fairly i Os By th es Mr. Newbury and Family,’ 10s. 
so by his words? Ihavo therefore arranged with | Fegularly t= — og | Domavan Allon, 1s. 6d.; A Brother and Sister, £47 Ml: 
him to relate his adventures in a new series which should say that Mocxico City, the capital of | yo B Bannatyne, 10s.; Claud 1s. 6d.; Stoneybroke, 


the republic of Mexico, holds the record, Porrina | 9d.; Australian Journalist, £5 bs.; W. 8 


: . FAG, ls. 6d.; FR. and L. Garrard, Norton Nera’ 
CreEasE. It is 7,500 feet above the sea level, and Zillah, Prank, 138, 6d.;, Wel Garrard peas ee os 


cricket, football, and tennis are played at their | 9s, id; Mrs. Dobinson, ba B, Jepson, 3e, 9d.; Dot, 3s. : 


will begin shortly in Pearson’s Weekly. Each of 
thom is thrilling and many of them are founded 


on fact. : rvis 
7 mI ££ proper seasons. Puebla, another city of the re- | L. B. H., 9d.; Mrs, Purvis, 3 Alexandra, 1s. ; 
eet ol sg ee Te aan te cael gh j40 | public, runs it pretty close with 7,100 fect, In | Meriorie Eoxten. 9d;;, Mise Fargtscom, $e. Moore! 
dinamatnnesg films. These plots need not neces- this latter city cricket and other games are Marioris, . 6.3 D. J. 13 emits ds. 89.5 Aunts, 
sarily deal with Lieut. Daring. The first prize will played. BT. M., 9d. Gk ed.; F. Oifora, — rMatiorc, 
7" . wen Jones, an ergare’ arve: 8.5 le 

bo. csc of 7 ap Eke will be other substantial | NoT MARRIED IN HASTB. . 6s.; Blank (10), 16.; Serpents of Little Paradies, fs, 2d 
prizes for the next bes : DeLay sends me rather an amusing story of how | Peter, 9d.; Miss N. A. Moss, £1 168.; Mrs. ‘Tolscr, 
~ { will tell you more about it next week a friend of his proposed. He writes: “* My friend | Boyiin' 2s 6d Mrs, Gilbert, 8d; A, Cheescman, 1° ; 
OUR RIFLE COMPETITION. for three years wrote the most loving letters to the | Miss M. Paynter, 10s,; Anon., 1s.; Sandy, 98.; "Mc. 
Hi. Love, £10; H. Crichton, £1;'H. M. 


lady of his choice. Time after time he tried to | Hubbard, 6s. J. 1 
: ; ; Page, 103.; A Friend at Liscard, £2; Mrs. H. Frosc:, 
write and propose to her, but his courage failed | i0s";"Scottieh Reader, 88.; Anon., 94.; ce ig 


him. At last, however, the fateful letter was | Logan, 1s. Gd.; M. M.H., 10s.; Three Non-Smokers, 3-.. 


written and posted. A few hours later all his old ee 4 Coe W,, MeClate, 2s. d. Le ee 


3 W. 
: es : doubts came to him again and he wired: “‘ Havo | 9d.; Sent’ in with’ Middles, 2s. 7d); My Memocic., 
Tocy ‘high ‘inden. Kighty-two. competitors, in- | posted the wrong letter. Please return unopened.” | £2.23, MPH suis: g'd tid KI 
cluding one lady, tied with the highest possible - came the reply: re agar ve sgt ate 8.3 Jack end Jill, ee Ba Leopold Incobs, 11s." 6d. 
score, and targets have becn dispatched to thom, | 9" quite time too.” I mig nee! May theDs Se ee eae or tue 


: : : * Betty and Wilmer, 1s. 6d.; In Mei f ine, 
in accordance with the rules of the Competition, to | 8 NOW married and quite happy. fn: f, A, Willmot, 0s; 8 Arcier, Bat Mis ard Wis 
shoot off thoir tie This time, all ties will be} _ That is not at all a bad story of a proposal, | Young, i00.; Vera, Jack, and Hilda, le 6d-; Ars. 


decided on the “ all-in” principlo, so that we hope DeLay. Many of my readers must have proposed O. M. Moore, £1 6s. 8d.; Mias Allanby, 3s.; Dalling, 


: ls.; H. B. Stevens, 56.; N. Davidson, ls. 6d.; 
to ‘announce the winners shortly. in a curious way or heard of a funny ak gee Barnes, 58.; Hazelwood, 8s. ; Mrs. A.A. Cragg, 10s. ; 


Send them along. For every one I use I will | Mre. Gillham Bolus, £8 16a; Mrs, Nunn Wi mand 


I am highly gratified with the number of entries 
in our First Rifle Competition, and I hope at a 
later date to announce others on similar lines. 

Nearly 3,000 competitors entered, from every 


To those who just missed the “ possible,” and | PS ; In’t | Som, £1 Os. Od.; A od; P la. Gd; Gipes e 
there were nearly 300 of thom, we offer our best oe the sender a little present. You n dn't | iss.; May Willin fates de, Bia Le Rdimaiiece, ta ed 
wishes in our next competition, afraid of your name being published, rll keep Anon., 2s. 6d.; fea Stevenson, 1s. 6d.; Sudbury Town, 
ll that dark if you wish me to do 80, A Ss Anon., 26. 6d.; Katherby, 6s.; Jessie Mawbes: 
1 —T “Power ; CoLt : Mi i ’ 
ene Se ee 2 ee CARRY YOUR “ PEARSON'S." bee te ink nd Cianer, tae, 600 A Potoen Eley 


Norton writes: “I am delighted with my 


success in the Footline competitions, as any other : A 1 

reader of yours should be if es a prize. "a5 my command is causing trouble at Hayw Heath, | Bugs, 5s. 6d.; Mrs. Pettitt, 60.; Eileen Benson, 4s, 6d. ; 
: how iso of a’pipa haa b ht where Giapys lives. She writes: “‘I feel bound | Kenneth Johnson, 2s. 9d.; F. B. J. 
er pores out pi of pie has Brought a | TOT bw hare ora a tying to cary | Rees hy Mee soy Hie al hep 
= for over two yoars when lh acre! 4 pone out your uest. I nerally bring Pearson's Hollas’ School, Boekue , £10; F. H. Bailey, 10s.; Miss 
4 ne home eve ursday dinner time. A wock or so | Saunders, lle.; The Mount, per T. M., £1; Boye of 

to me. I succumbed to the temptation and have ry. y he: H School, £1 98. 8d.; Piet, 
! atarted. smoking again.” a ago I quietly took the pore and carried it con- | Kretherne House acne” 198-: i* Cotton, 128% 
, Well, Nortoy, you brought it on yourself spicuously on my way k to business, When | Ethel and Mable. Carroll, #1 sit a At 6 Cannon 
didn’t you, by entering the contest? But I am | 2 returned to tea I was met at the door by ha Pants Bteant Navigation Com a W. Coash, Boalh 
quite sure that the pipo you have won will taste | Complete family gathering, shouting ae coed Amation. per B. Mages fF) J mt i re 
all the sweeter, not only becauso you have won it, Pearson's?’ I was all but mobbed, and fo Fe ete Te hipnwask Goueak eg in Ge 


but because it will bring back to you pleasant to hand it over. Now when I go out of the house | {piott, 11s.; Jac fe Kiel 


memories of your enjoyable smokes of years I am carefully watched by everyone.” 


i Ft Never mind, Grapys. I am sending you a pair 2 b1 76.3 3 Mr. ML. 
I hope that it won't be the last thing I'shallhave | |, Never mind, Grape. | 1 Om Sctill, the remedy | Davia, de; B. 8, end 8. Ltd, and 0. A and Co., Ltd, 


“ Carr "a i our hand” | et Lanherne, £8 2s.; ‘Harvey, 10s, 6d.; P 
cam y your Pearson's in your hand ” |e. ign cats field by Phyllie Hall, “28. 10s ray 


, 180.; Mies V. Huntley, 9s.; ist Pool Company, B 
shanna for your trouble is quite simple. Buy another | Brigade, per W, Jago, ied’; Mice W.. Burns, 10s. ; 
WHY “HONEYMOON! ? copy of Pearson’s for yourself, and you can carry it | Annual, outing of United Yeast Company, Ltd., 178. 3d.. 
‘ P. 4 J Mies Bampfylde’s Infant Clase, 56.; isa Ainslio, 
A coop many couples make their annual holiday | to your heart’s content. You are bound to como | 7, 6d.; Sergeants’ Qnd Batt. Loyal North Lancs. 3 
a honeymoon as well. Spoonxy is one of them. | across one of my representatives sooner or later, re Log 9 : calie ag nson, me Ruth Dainty, 3s.; j 
He writes: “ As I am going away on my honeymoon | #nd I am sure the : 


t nothing will give him greater | QUestory at Walmer School, per J. felon, ie i, Mas 
shortly, I am intorosted in evorything relating to | pleasure than to hand you the card for which you | #1 ae ‘. Drag cena Hotel, pee 0, H.: 


he os tae 


Drag Stores, Brcadesbury, fs. 10d. ; 
avison, 


it. Funnily enough, however, I can’t find anyone | are longing. Tee aiis’s Uceany ° ‘Wons’ Dieteorer’ Flotilla, per 
who can tell me why that dolightful period is called | ppmsy AIR FUND FIGURES. H.' Whyte, £10; St. James's Working Men’s Club, per 
a honeymoon, unless itis because you are ‘ Mooney ' | 4s sunts previously acknowledged, £3,064 12s. 4id. | Wyinerk, Sd:1'Mios Doroihes, Travers, 1 ta” 60.; Msc 
all the time, and everything seems as sweet as | H re taaas ra fs. G. G. end P. G, €1 1s; | Ivy Le Corner, 15¢.; Winifred Burgess, 4s. 
honey.”»—— . . HN. Ffarington, £1 1s.; L. Sweetman, 8s.; H. ‘Weet- Grand (P.W.) Total, £3,307 17s. 103d. 
That, Spooxey, is a creditable explanation, but, | bury, 1s.; Miss E. M 5a.; “' Five-o-Nine,” 1s.; Mrs. RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


alas ! I am afraid that it is not the true ono. The Lawson, oa ia is. a Te ee 3 1. All answere or attempts must be written on post- 
raost probable explanation is that it takes its name Al, los Holiday: a eae Burtons te, cards, addreseed to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 


from a cust th ient Teuto: Wh Comptoni: a. & Wis ia ieee er Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

‘ogo of the ancient Teutons. When our Mate és wer’ ipathieer, le. 6d,; G B. P. ba’; 9. You may take part in any number of these footline 
ancestors got married they drank honey-wine for} —  #., od.;_#. W. Bryan, 2s.; W, Cranmer, 6s.; T. M. | competitions, but your reply to each must be written cn 
thirty days after the wedding. These thirty days "se.; Mre. G. Amis, 68.; H Paine, aa, bass G. 4 ee ‘sans Alas eacatintvcstorenll tte 
were tho “honey-month."| From “honcy-month " | Breen tom, 16. Gd., Sloane Sauare, i ip’ gi le, | competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not 
to “honey-moon™ is not a long stretch, is it? | W'P. Wi 4s; Mrs, Robinson, 41 le; G. Robinson, | typewritten or printed. 

Hope you'll have a jolly good time! £1 is; Mrs #. Allan, &8.; K. L., 100; J. ¥. Trent, | 4, Each competitor must give hie or her real acdress. 

) joe.; N. Hogben, 9d.; Exile, is. éd.; RG. M. © he: Unless this condition is complied with, tho c:.mpctitor 

3 N. ; . @d.; R.G. M. C., 10s. ; ‘ Page OS 
HOW TO KEEP COOL. eddy, 7a. 8-3, Me ce ae rag ie 8s.; °5. Mark each ponteanl with the name cf the ccmpeti- 


Any dodgo for keeping cool is welcomed in | A Sympathiser, 8.; Friends ai Dawlish, Sd. Lover of | tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. 


Ancust. A. J. sends me a good one. “I have Kids, 4a.; C. Quick, You will find this name in the announcenent of the 


i ; M. Marra = * | competition in the footline. Provided these conditions 
just read your article, ‘My Word, it’s Hot,’ ’’ he and Miss Op am he A. ib er ea re oa are fulfilled all the postcards may be sent in cno 
i 2 08 


t) 

A ss ° frets) Wi : : P 2 lope marked ‘‘ Postoard” in the top left-hand 
writes. Your method of keeping a room cool Seine aoe an tang 12 ¥, Devine “i a os Soren’ buteach postcard must bear the full name crd 
by having a pipe from the cistern is not always T33.; Anon. Oo.; Five Sympathisers, 4s. 6d.: Die» | address of the sender. 

. <» 2s. tempts 


2 ; : £38 4s. -; GM. rosduy, 
wacticable, for all cisterns are not in tho roof. | Gilbert, £1 ie. 6d; A amber of Commercial Sale Angest 20th. muss rive met eter thea Tyoduy. 
lere is a dodgo I use. Get two or three ordinary Rooms a. rd for Gold Bangle, het Fn [a= * Each competition will be indeed separately, ond 
tumblers, the kind that Aro wider at the top | Se. ;.Anon., 10s. ; £6 Be; R Garner, 88.; Wee the aes ~ Spucunesd.. fs ee wi 
than the bottom, tie a piece of colourcd ribbon Mite, 1s éd.; EM. M. M, £1 Os. 6d.; 8. N. Sampson, B In the event of ties for a monoy prize, tho prize will 
round them and tie on to the curtain rod or pole. | ¥,S4,; T. Kott end a rere if. Morris, 1s.; Mr. | be divided, and) where the awards are gifts, the prize 
Fill the tumblers with water and then put in some | 8. K. Hydes, Is, 6d.; ‘Senoj, £1; T._ Bennie, ae | will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor, 
picees of ordinary knitting wool, one end touching | irish Friend. 4s. 6d.; G. Simons, &s.; J. Milne, 10s. 6d.; | Printed by Honace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, £.C., 024 


: geen Calgary Friend, 10s. 3d.; Anon., 64.; H. E. reonson, Published by C. ARTHUR Pearson, Lrp., et Pearson's 
the bottom of the tumbler inside and the other ! gi is, Farm Hand, 9d. P. Pratt, 86.; ‘Waterloo Weekly Buildings, Henvitta Biresh, fondon, W.C. 


fute.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is psed. 
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Results of Footline Competitions. 


“THIRTY” CONTEST. 
fhe prize of half @ guinea was offered for the 
version of the 

rhirty days heth September 

vember,” and this was won a ip, 

-«s, Swansea, whe wrote es follows: 
Thirty deye for sweet September, 
Thirty days for dark November, 
Thirty deys for April ehowery, 
Thirty, too, tor June so flowery; 
For February. twenty-eight, 
But twenty-nine at D Year's date; 
The other months have thfrty-one, 
Fine days—or otherwise—to run. 


“ DENTIST" CONTEST. 
cuders were asked to suggest a ‘‘ nice and comfort- 
remark which en operator might make to a 
.nt about to have s tooth drawn. For the best 
_ +3 said the prizes of five etylo 8 were offered, 
they have been awarded to the followin: 


best 


ow 


Brown, _ Whitehouse Hage St. Sokuts Rd., 
-rphine; J. 8. Guffick, 8.A. Officer, 13 Wigginton 
4 Har’ 20 Dawson St., Plumstead; 


ork; W. twell 
Harvey, 18 St. ‘Hubert’s Rd., Gt. Harwood, 
burn; R. B. McBride, 31 Mt. Pleasant Rd., New 


en. 
“SILLY” CONTEST. 

n this contest euggestions for “silly season ’’ topics 
« asked for, and for the best ideas submitted the 

: of five watches have been allocated as follows: 
\ Graham, 82 Rd., Heaton Moor, Manchester; 
McKay, 72 Ann 8t., Greenock; F. McNab, 11 Dale 
Kast, Glasgow; Miss M. L. Whitaker, 149 Legrams 
ve, Bradford; B. Ward, 112 Chichester Rd., South 


«lds. 
_ “NAG" CONTEST. 


Vor the best methods suggested for effecting the cure 
‘a ‘nagging’ wife, five sealing-wax sets were offered, 
ind the following are the prize-winners : 


MM rs. K Cal. 107 yd ie Ealing. Wii J. 
wnes, €en., Ww DOT’ 5 -., irming hem ; 
’ J. Flatman, 41 Farnham ftd., Handsworth, Bir- 
ingham; J. Maclean, 88 Andover St., Sheffield; J. A. 
chofeld, 214 Leeds Rd., N., Huddersfield. 
“PLUMP” CONTEST. 
The question to which ladies were requested to 


ie like the sea- 
rooches offe: 


Miss A. Clemett, 44 Eastbourne Rd., Tooting; Mre. 
N. Crossland, 65 Argyle Rd., Hooley. Sheffield; Mrs 
Giles, The Homestead, hower Par! cs vedere, 
Kent; Mrs. A 80 Cowan 8t., Kirkcaldy, Fife; 
Mra. J. McNeish, 16 Scotatown St. tetown, Glas- 
gow; Mrs Maleolmson, 15 John St. Paisley; Mies 
{4 K Hae, 38 Canal St., Perth, N.B.; Mrs. L. Rudd, 
Icy Bans, Stoke Green Coventsy; Mre. Solly, 18 Ivy- 
dav ils Nunhead, 8E.; Mise K. Walsh, 13 Eleanor 
wt idnes, nos. 


“MIDDLES” WINNERS. 
(Continued from page 209.) 


arnlers, W., 16 Prior Park Buildings. Bath, 
« . t Street, Lancaster. 
’ bh Hurstpierpoint. 
volisb, Walter G.. 12 Ormonce Road, East Sheen, Surrey 
relt, Miss Jen: 61 Bidetan Road, Birkenhead. 
sens, Mrs. G., 90 Westbourne Gardens, Trowbr:dge. 
~cplons. H, HL, Oolerne Rectory, Chippenham, 
she, John, 8 Sycamore Street, Newca-tle-on-Tyne. 
. Mrs. G. HL, Pwycross. Bovey Tracey, 8. Devon. 
Sooomers, A. W.,; 6 Broces Park, Sheffield. 
‘Vivier, H., Winrarle'gh Chambers, Warrington, 
r Mics Maggie D., Gasworks, Shanklin, LW. 

ited, New Middlesex Theatre, Drury J ane, W.O. 
“ll Patrick Road 


Turner, F.. 34 Shaw Boad, Heaton Chapel. near Brock parts 
pper Tooting. 


Warren. T. TL, Langeliffe, Settle, Yorks. 
Ves n. J., 39 Brock Street, Melton Mowbray. 

efveld, Frank, 11 Edith Road, Sclhurst, Surrey. 
Wooing, Wm., wer, Hammerwood, E. Grinstead: 
: lop. Chas, 4 Col Precincts, Worcester. 
“Monn, A., 20 Willans , Dewsbury 


\unng, G., 1 Coronation Buiidings, East Barnet Road, Rarnet. 
Yourg, Miss Rosa, 151 Shipbourne Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 


et 
“25 Slatefield St. 


“BOA" CONTEST. 


. Love- 
Mrs. Nash, 135 


Ove, 
ffeltort Rd.. Thornton Heath. 
“VOWEL” CONTEST. 


E, Aldred, 22 Salisbury Rd. 
Collins, 4 
Lodge, Biggleswade; P 
Rochdale 


ton, Lancs: C. J. 
G. Cooper, Vine 


empton; 5S. W 
A. so Rook 
W. H. Verinder, Kinrara, Hadlow Rd., Sidcup. 


“KID” CONTEST. 

“ When is a goat like a gooseberry?" The prize of 
a penknife was offered to each of the ten readers who 
supplied the best answers to this question, and tho 
ewarde are a6 ‘follows: V._ 8. yles, Weybread, 
Harleston, Norfolk; A. H. Birch, M.A., Haverford, 
i .; T. Cheesbrough, Colwick, Notts; 

icester St., Devonport; T. E. Hall. 4 
Chatham - 


Leigh, Lancs.; H. Rd., Paddington, 
W.; G. F. Matthews, 20 8t., chester; A. 
Oakley, 50 Butler Rd., Harrow; H. G. Powley, London 
8St., Swaffham, Norfolk. 


“ DISLIKE” ay hs ST. 

Bachelors, being supposed to dislike babies, reasons 
for thie aversion were esked for, and for the five 
reasons sent in the prize of @ briar pipe has been 
forwarded to each of the following winners: 9 
Fire Station, lfast; W. 
Whitevale, 


“BAZAAR” CONTEST. : 
itors invited to submit definitions of « 
pec ead for the bess ‘attempts received the prize of 
@ penknife has been sent to each of the following five 
winners : 


* Dobinson, 2 Copnor Rd., Portsmouth; N. 
Geetay, Wyre, Dane Allen Ba, Urgiog, Mesebete 
Peitabesd, 43 Portland het ravesend; F. J. fief, 15 


Norfolk Sq., Brighton. 


RESULT OF PARROT 


“FLYING” 
CONTEST. 


The prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to W. Power, 54 Boulevard de Diest, 
Louvain, Belgium, who eent the following : 


To soar with the birds in the eky, 
Old Snooks in an aeroplane tried; 
But he quickly came down again, when 
The parrot through a megaphone cried : 
“Your ‘sphere’ is not ‘ atmosphere.’”’ 


Ten consolation gifts of 10s. each have been awarded 
to the following: E. . Bascom, Eaton Bray, 
Dunstable; way, 55 William St., Greenhead, 
Glasgow ; . Devon House, Reynsham, 

; Knutsford Drive, Belfast; H. 
H. Gough, 117 


Ave., ne; B. Rigg, 9 
Birkenshew ttoms, Bradford, Virus; 
17 Vicarage Rd., Gloucester. 


A New Series of SHILLING NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 


Price 1s. net each. 


« 
IN THREE-COLOUR PICTORIAL WRAPPERS. 
HER HUSBAND'S SECRET. By Winirrep Granau. Author of “Ezm the Mormon,” &c. 


THRILLING STORIES OF THE RAILWAY. By Vicror L. Wuirecnurcu. Author of 
“‘The Locum Tenens,” “ Off the Main Track,” &c. First publication in took form. 


THE PHANTOM ARMY. By Max Pexserron. Author of “The Iron Pirate,” &e. 


FETTERED LIVES (the Great Pzarson’s WeEKty Serial). b : 
of ‘i prison and the stage, which has been so successfully dramatised, is now published for the 


This thril in 
first time in 


sto 
k form. 


By Henny Farmer. 


THE LADYE NANCYE. By “Erra.” Author of “ Dame Durden,” “Betty Brent, Typist,” &e. 
BECKY. By Heven Marurrs. Author of “ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 


At all Railway Bookstalls and Booksellers; or post free for 1/3 from A. F, Sowtcr, 17 and 18 Henrietta St., London, W.C, 


COMING HOLIDAYS, 1912-18. 


Lighting Up Time 
‘or this Week, 


Christmas Day December 25. a7 | Aug. 13... 
| Boxing Day . December 26, f T 310173 T 2: 81g 92 4 ¥ g 13 19 P| m4 + he 
Good Frigay - March 21. o . 4 Pa Ped wi u i a W a 9 16 23 30) W 6 13 20 27 ae 
| Easter Monday. March 24.|T 1 d: a2 29 | T § 12 19 26 T 31017 243! i 3 4 a1 28 ” 
Whitsua Monday . May 12. Es oiasx |E eee, (EF eee ls i dabigss | dpi 
| Bank Holiday . Avgust 4.{S 31017438 |S 7149028 |S $1398 9 19 ow Be 


ne? 
BE ASSUKED 
that 
TO INSURE 
with the 


ACCIDENT & 


Oc EA GUARANTEE 


Corporation Ltd., Moorgate St., London, 


secures : 


EASE OF MIND, 
Safeguarded Interests 


and 


Liberal Compensation 
TEN MILLIONS PAID IN CLAIMS: 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


PO anwar | INSURANCE. 


£2 
£100 RAILWAY 
(For terms see 
below.) 


£100  cYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 


including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 
This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 


£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially guarantced 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following conditions, 
gnust be sent within s:ven days to the above address. 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the 

legal represcntative of any person killed by 
£2,00 ap accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 

passenyer train in which the deceused was 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office servantsiu 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possession, the lusvrance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or ber, usual signa- 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the conpon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to tho 
avd that notice of the accident be given within three days 
servant on duty, nora suicide, nor enzuged in an 
by 2 railway accident iu the United Kingdom, although not by 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E C., within seven days from 


legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three ca.sendar wouths thereafter, 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

gy J (OF illegn] act, having the current num) er of Pearson's 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of bemg killed 

an accent to any train in inich he, or she, may de travelling as 

a passenger, the legal representative al the deceased will receive 

be sigued or not, provided notice in every case be given to Tig 

OcEaN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER Corporation, Limite», 
the occurrence of the accident 

One Hundred Pounds will be eR to the legal represen. 

} 


tative of any oyclist who meets Lis dooth by acedent while 
actually riding a cycle, provided that « isedit the time of 
such accident had in hi, or her, possession, the Lusurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paperin which it is, with his, or 
her, usnal signature, written in iuk or pencil. on the space 
provriedat the foot,and thet death occurred within twenty-four 
hours thereafter, and that note was given of such accident to 


the said Corporation at alove uddre-s within three days of its 
occurrence. This paper may Le left at his, or her, place of 
abode, so loug as the counon is sizned 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa 
tive of unyo: e dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 


inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kinedom by a 
falliug aeroplane, proviped that death oceurs within twenty. 
fonr hours from the rec ipt of the injuries, Uist be (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Conpon-Posurance- 
Ticket in the space provilled at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
notat the time be on the hero; lane nor ensiye ti serouautics, 
and thit notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the es-ence of the contraet. 

This insurance holds good forthe current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benetit of, amlis subjertto the 


conditions of, the ‘‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee 


Company, Limited, Act,’ 18%. Risks Nos. 2.1%, 

The Purchase of this Pu ition is adimitred to be the pay: 
ment of a9 Premium under -33of the Set. A Urint of the 
Actcan be seen at the off of this Jomrnal or the god 
corporation. No person cin recover on mere tha 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respec! or tlie st 4 

Subscribers who have daly paid a twelvemonth » an% 
scription tor PBARSON'S WEEKLY In aivance ty tour 


the newsagent's receipt to tho publisher of tho ; 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., anu a certiticate wil) be 
sent in exchange 


Signature 


Available from 9 a.m. 
uatil midaight, Tuesday. 


Tucsday, August IGih, 1912, 
August 20ih, 191? 
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have given new lif 
thousands. 


. Magnetism is ‘ 


HE MORN 
at INe 
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10,000 of My Wonderful 
Magneto Corsets Sent 


Mr. Ambrose Wilson's latest and greatest triumph— 
an absolutely reliable method of revitalising the 
nerve-forces of the body by means of his wonderful 


Health - giving Magneto Corsets. This Marvellous Invention, the outcome 
of years’ experience in Remedial Magnetism, is ncw placed within the 
reach of every woman who fills ‘in and sends at cre. the Special “On 
Approval” Coupon printed below. 


Por 1s. only you. can have and 
wear at once one of my 5s. 114. 
“Magneto Corsets.” And it will 
fit you like a glove. 


Every lady who once wears one of my ‘Magneto Corsets’’ never 
wants to wear any ordinary corset again. My ‘‘ Magneto Corsets’ 
are constructed on the lines of the latest fashionable London model. 
-As such they are without rival at the price. But being magnetised, 
they ure more than mere stays. é 


MOST WONDERFUL OF ALL AIDS TO BEAUTY OF 
FIGURE AND FACE. , 


Each ‘‘ Magneto Corset” 

stem is ‘The True Medicine of Health.’’ It is also 
ike most worderful of all aids to Beauty of Face as well as ly eee 

This is because your blood is naturally. magnetic. The ealthier 
the person the more magnetic is his or her blood and personality. 
People unconsciously shun the sickly. Men especially shun sickly | 
women, but are M etically attracted 
to the woman whois Magnetic and healthy. 


WILL MAKE YOU MAGNETICALLY ATTRACTIVE. 


Wear one of my ‘‘ Magneto Corsete '’ and you will soon see and feel a 


-“On Approval” COUPON. Post To-day. 


To Mr. AMBROSE WILSON, Corset Dept. 127, Vulcan House, 

. 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

"enclose herewith Postal Order for 1s.,and ask you to send me a pair of 
‘our 5s. 11d. Magneto Corsets on the distinct understanding that if, after I 
have examined them, I do not care to purchase, I can, on sending the 

Corsets back to you, have my money returned. If I decide to purchase 

_the Corsets I agree to pay the balance (4s. 1d.) in one sum or by weekly 


exercises a Magnetic influence upon the 


as by a thousand magnets 


THE TIME 
Ane DRINK © 


QING THE 5 
ovr susTAINe 


ate for the better in your appearance, health, and spirits. This“ 


be because your blood will be recharged with Magnetic iron. With 
more of this Magnetic iron in your views your circulation will be 
improved. The colour of your face and skin will improve, the ‘‘tone"’ 
of your nerves increase, your spirits will be lightened, your mind 
brightened and your whole being will become magnetically attractive. 


MAKES THIN PLEASINGLY PLUMP AND REDUCES 
SUPERFLUOUS FLESH. 


The woman or girl who is fully charged with Magnetism cannot remain * 
too fat or toothin. Magnetism makes and maintains the normal hea'thy 
physical standard, as well as every appearance thereof. That is why 
wearing my '‘ Magneto Corset'’ corrects both over and under develop- 
ments of your figure, whether too fat or too thin. 


WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERY WOMAN. 


You do not have to wait a long time too see or feel the good results 
of wearing-my ‘‘ Magneto Corset.””. Indeed, it is because my “* Magneto 
Corset’’ so quickly proves its worth to every wearer that this journal is 
publishing to every woman reader my absolute willingness—nay, desire 
—to supply my “ Magneto Corsets’’ immediately on first payment 
of only ls. 

Just read these letters—perhaps from women ‘you know :— - 

““Wo Pain-Since Wearing Them.” : 
“Thanks for your Magneto Corsets, which I think are worth double the 
money. As a sufferer from backache I find your Corsets most com- 
forta) % sue a wasis “ = not had’ tho least bid “ pain—in 
fact, eel a ferent woman altoge' ” 8 . Ethe} Loveland, 
 iinduher Rood, Wimbledon Park BW. sili 
‘isles Decided Improvement in My Health.” 
“ Since wi your Magneto Corsets I am pleased to tell you that th 
has been a vi decided improvement in my health,” writes Mrs, 
L, Coley, 114 ton Road, Warley, near Birmingham. 
Most Comfortable Corsets She Has Ever Worn. 
** Your Magneto Corsets have given me every satisfaction, and I will recom- 
mend them to all my friends. They are absolutely the comfortablest 
Corset I have ever worn,” writes Mrs. W. Ingham, 44 High Street, 
Camden Town, N.W. : 


| 


boxed. 
and Chocolates 
AWARDS Than Any Others. 


THE UNIVERSAL APPRECIATION 


Fryd 


_CHOCOLATES 


is due to the fact that they are made by 
BRITISH LABOUR in British Factories; | 
the conditions are as perfect as human skill 
‘and invention can make them; the manu- 
factures themselves contain only the 
FINEST INGREDIENTS, and are guaran- 
teed by the Oldest Firm in the Trade for 
Purity and General Excellence. 
freshly made, daintily packed, and superbly 
In Open Competition Fry's Cocoas 
HAVE WON MORE 


<a > em cnc: 


TRIED 


EOE EE OU 


